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AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1886,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  1S8  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Colportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institationa  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  niwent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donattons  and  legacies, 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louts  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THB  40CIETT  FOR  PRO  NOTING  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sop 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  oaily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HODSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntll  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  tonlay  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,090  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  boose. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M  Day-schools,  9  t  >  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Bar.vabd,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  S  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  tnroughont  the 
country.  Per  year . II  00 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year .  40 

(3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  illustrated  4  page 

monthly  for  very  ll-’tle  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  rapers. 


We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books. 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yewra. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggiste  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold  its 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  June  6-11,  1901  at  Clifton 
Sprlugs,  N  Y. 

For  further  information  address  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer, 
Sec’y  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


LOVING  ONE’S  NEIGHBOR. 

There  are  two  tables  of  the  law  of  God. 
Both  are  atill  in  force  Both  ahonld  be  stad* 
led.  Both  Bhoold  be  preaohed.  Both  should 
be  lived.  The  table  less  known  and  the  less 
kept  should  be  most  studied. 

A  man  has  jnst  erected  on  a  twentj-five  foot 
lot  a  frame  house  with  fonr  flats,  three  rooms 
each,  of  which  two  are  dark.  He  has  dnpll- 
oated  this  of  three  floors.  Does  he  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself?  He  has  made  so  mnoh 
money  on  his  investment  that  he  plans  to  build 
a  number  more  like  it. 

Wkat  place  is  there  for  children  to  play  in 
snob  rooms?  Where  can  they  play  bnt  in  the 
street?  Is  it  any  business  of  oars  how  they 
live  and  where  they  play?— The  Brotherhood 
Star.  _ 

I  Lighthonses  don’t  ring  bells  and  Are  cannon 
to  call  attention  to  their  shining ;  they  jnst 
shine  on. — I.  Oampbell. 

The  all-day  meeting  of  the  Woman  s  Foreign  Societies 
and  Boards  in  connect!  m  with  the  (Seneral  Assembly, 
will  be  held  in  Witherspoon  Hall  Philadelphia,  Monday 
May  80.  Sessions  beginning  at  10  and  8  o'clock. 

^presentatives  fromalltbe  Hoards  will  be  present, 
and  a  number  of  Missionary  addresses  may  be  expected. 

Railroad  rates  for  all  visitors  will  be  the  same  as  ac¬ 
corded  to  commissioners  to  (ileneral  Assembly,  and  will 
be  published  in  the  religious  papers  by  W.  H.  Roberts, 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

M.  E.  HODGE, 

Rec.  Sec’y.  pro  tern 


PRESBYTERIES 
The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  have  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chalmers,  Ind., 
May  27 ih,  1901,  at  1  P..\I. 

H.  G.  Rice,  Stated  Clerk. 


I71XPERIENCED  Mlssiocary  Lady  would  give  in  ex- 
li  change  for  pleasant  home  in  Christian  family, 
lignt  service  In  home  and  Church  work.  Town  or 
country  preferred.  Highest  reference. 

Address  MISSIONARY,  Post  OflBce,  Newark,  N.  J. 


OLD  POINT  COMPORT,  RICHMOND  .AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Lant  Tour  of  the  Season  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  last  six-day  personally-conducted  trarof  the  sea¬ 
son  to  Old  Point  Comfort  Richmond,  and  Washington, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  leave  New  York  and 
Pbiiadelpbla  on  Saturday,  April  27. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  eu  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passei^ers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  (jomfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond, 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.G()  from  New  York,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  and  Newark ;  $32.50  from  Trenton ;  $31.(X)  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  sta. 
tlons. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only, including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fonrths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  g(X>d  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days.will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate 
of  $15.00  from  New  York  ;  $13.50  from  Trenton ;  $18.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  itineraries  and  fall  information,  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assls. 
tant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station 
Philadelphia. 


MARRIED. 

Nightinoale-Watkins  —  At  the  Manse  In  Monti- 
cello,  by  the  Rev  U.  G,  Rice,  Mr.  Joseph  Nightingale 
and  Miss  O.  E.  Watkins,  both  of  Wolcott,  Ind,,  March 
27th. 


I 


THE  CREED  REVISION 


Heath-IIi'tton.— At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
near  Monticllo,  March  28th,  Miss  Elizibeth  A.  Heath 
and  Mr.  Will  C.  Hutton,  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice  officiating. 


The  following  addres.ses.  delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York 
111  .(larch  4.  1901,  will  be  published  complete  in  one  pamphlet  by  The  Evangelist  : 

1.  The  Established  Standards  oi  the  Church  should  in  this  crisis 
he  rcaflirmed  aud  left  unchauged.  Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary. 

3.  Entirely  New  Standards  ot  Beliet  are  demanded  at  the  present 
kime.  President  George  Black  Stewart  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary. 

8  While  it  would  he  inadYisable  to  discard  the  Established  Stan¬ 
dards  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
be  Modernized  in  torm  aud  Moditicd  in  certain  statements.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

'*’he  Question  of  the  Standards  of  Belief  is  herein  discussed  by  three  men  who 
‘unlnentlv  reD»'‘»sent  the  various  views  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

Pastors  should  see  that  every  member  of  their  congregations  has  a  copy  of  this 
IHunphlet. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

For  bole  also  by  The  Presbyterian  Board  Repositories,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
-ihicago  ■  Flenung  H.  Revell  Oc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Avenue  Fifth,  New  York 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 


l  yiER. MON  r-ON-TH E-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer- 
1-  sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 
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EHORIAL  TABLETS 

^ONLinENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 

_  OHURCH  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMBS, 

rlWv  OF  LAKE  SUPEBIOB  INGOT  COPPEB  AND 

EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

\Eebuckeye  bell  foundry, 

THB  E.W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Clnoinnati.O. 

I 

CHURCH  BbLL^  ancTpEALS 

Best  Saperior  Copper  Him  T.  .i.  Get  oar  prirp. 
MoSHANECi.!  .  •  -  'tlmore.Wld. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen’l  Manaiter 

TROT,  N.  r.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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THE  DOUBTER. 

T.  Calvin  McClelland- 
“  Uy  Ood,  my  Ood,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me !" 

He  said,  “  Forsaken”.  Tben  doubt  is  not  sin. 

Bnt,  ’tis  to  stand  in  the  night,  and  within 
Feel,  for  a  while,  as  if  day  conld  not  win. 

Hiscnre  was  this:  to  hold  fast  throngh  the  night. 
Though  bowed  and  blind  with  the  dust  of  the  fight, 
Ood,  God  as  ”  my  Gk)d,”  unseen,  but  my  right. 

Jesus,  my  Brother  in  doubt,  man's  one  Way, 

Spite  of  night  without,  within,  help  me  say 
Thy  one  word,  “  My  ” ;  ’*  my  Gtod  ” ;  now  breaks  the  day. 
Newport,  R.  I. 


TKe  Hingdom 


The  London  Tent 
Campaign 


_  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no 

Protestantism  «...  7 

,  ,  Buoh  thing ;  a  lew  small  groups 

in  Belgium  ,  .  . 

of  evangelical  Christians 
mainly  foreigners,  might  have  been  found  in 
centres  like  Brnssells  and  Antwerp,  bnt  that 
was  all.  In  the  course  of  the  half  century  a 
number  of  active  churches  have  arisen  all  over 
the  country,  bnt  especially  in  the  French  or 
Walloon  districts.  Now  the  Belgian  Christian 
Missionary  Church,  as  it  is  called,  includes 
thirty- four  churches  with  thirty-one  pastors 
and  more  than  nine  thousand  members,  almost 
exclusively  miners  and  metal  workers.  They 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  earnestness 
and  liberality,  paying  114,400  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  church,  and  being  espe¬ 
cially  zealous  for  missions. 

It  seems  strange  that  a 

Th«  London  Tent  ,  .  r  ... 

Campaign  ^0™  O'  Which 

once  was  considered  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  profitable  here  should,  after  its 
practical  abandonment  in  America,  be  taken 
up  in  England  and  considered  successful  there. 
This  is  what  has  happened  in  tent  work.  True, 
the  race  of  tent  workers  is  not  wholly  extinct 
in  our  cities,  for  Philadelphia  had  a  half  dozen 
last  year  managed  by  a  central  committee,  and 
New  York  bad  one  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Pratt.  Bnt  so  many  affect  to  believe  that  this 
is  a  form  of  work  akin  to  the  old-fashioned 
camp  meetings,  and  like  them,  hopelessly  out 
of  date,  that  it  needs  facts  and  figures  to  reas¬ 
sure  the  wise-acres  and  convince  them  that 
there  is  still  work  to  be  done.  Possibly  some 
are  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  The  Evangelist 
Tent  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  on  this  ground. 
Not  so  our  English  brethren.  The  London 
Tent  Campaign  will  soon  begin  its  fourth  year 
of  work,  and  the  story  of  its  efforts  is  convinc¬ 
ing  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  similar 
effort  could  be  tried  in  our  cities.  Beginning 
in  August,  1898,  at  Dalston,  and  afterwards  at 
Tottenham,  the  first  season's  meetings  lasted 
until  December  27,  with  as  many  as  8,000 
persons  present  on  Sundays,  and  crowds  during 
the  week.  In  1899,  three  tents  were  used  with 
similar  success.  In  1900  nine  tents  were  used, 
each  seating  from  1,600  to  2,500  persons. 
Twenty-eight  districts  were  covered,  1,900  ser¬ 
vices  for  adults  held,  attended  by  an  aggregate 
of  1,260,000  people,  and  over  10,000  persons 
signed  cards  indicating  that  they  took  Christ 


to  be  their  Saviour.  This  year  the  work  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  even  greater  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  B.  Williams, 
28  and  80  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.  C.,  is 
busy  arranging  the  details  of  the  season.  While 
sporadic  and  ill  advised  meetings  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  useless,  because  of  their  temporary  char¬ 
acter  or  the  peculiar  teachings  of  the  people  in 
charge,  it  nevertheless  is  true  that  a  compre 
hensive  scheme  of  tent  meetings  would  in  a 
short  time  become  a  most  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  unchurched  in  our  cities.  If  any 
are  disposed  to  doubt,  the  work  in  Philadelphia 
and  London  will  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

^  .  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  has 

Great  Britain’s  Annual 

Drink  Bill  recently  issued  an  essay 

upon  the  amount  o  f 
money  spent  during  the  year  1900  in  Great 
Britain  for  liquor.  According  to  his  estimate, 
the  three  countries  spent  £160,891,718,  which 
is  £8  18s.  8d.  per  head,  or  £19  18s.  4d.  for  every 
family  of  five  persons.  Some  small  degree  of 
satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  this 
is  £1,271,766  less  than  the  previous  year,  the 
advocates  of  temperance  claiming  the  reduction 
to  be  owing  to  the  active  campaign  of  their 
various  societies,  which  “have  laid  a  strongly 
ar  esting  hand  upon  that  increase  of  drink  and 
drink  expenditure  which  would  otherwise  have 
followed  the  vast  growth  of  wealth  in  the  last 
seventy  years.  ’  ’  On  the  other  hand.  The  Times 
ingenuously  declares  that  the  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumption  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  habitual  drinkers  from  the  country,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  war  in  South  Africa.  But  not 
being  quite  sure  as  to  the  validity  of  such  a 
supposition.  The  Times  offers  as  an  alternative 
the  suggestion  that  the  recent  increase  of  wealth 
has  brought  with  it  an  influence  in  favor  of 
moderation  rather  than  excess.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  when  a  drinking  man  has  more 
money  he  buys  less  drink  I  The  analysis  of  the 
grand  total  shows  that  England  spends  most 
per  capita,  Scotland  next  and  Ireland  least, 
although  Ireland’s  bill  for  the  year  showed  an 
increase  of  £202,498,  while  the  two  other 
countries  showed  the  decrease  mentioned  above. 
More  spirituous  liquors  were  consumed  and  a 
very  considerable  decrease  in  the  use  of  beer 
and  ale  and  wine  is  observed.  The  estimated 
amount  of  alcohol  thus  used  and  paid  for  was 
94,261,006  gallons,  an  average  of  2.46  gallons 
per  head  in  England ;  1.82  per  head  in  Scotland ; 
and  1.64  per  head  in  Ireland. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount 

Beiievolencen  of  the  . 

Church  of  England  O*  «»8ed  in  the 

English  state  church, 
apart  from  the  governmental  aid,  is  seen  in 
these  figures,  which  represent  the  offerings  of 
18,781  parishes  for  the  year  which  ended  at 
Easter,  1900:  For  Home  Missions,  £699,406; 
for  Foreign  Missions,  £881,098;  for  Education, 
£182,762;  for  Olerical  Assistance,  £180,616;  for 
Philanthropic  Work,  £622,829— a  total  of£2,- 
266,696  for  extra-  parochial  objects.  Besides 
this,  to  support  assistant  clergy  and  subsidise 
clerical  incomes  there  was  raised  £822,878;  for 
elementary  (parochial)  schools,  £1,119,760;  for 


general  parochial  purposes,  £8, 661, 766 — a  total 
of  £6, 604, 894,  which  was  “locally  raised,  re¬ 
tained  and  administered  by  the  clergy  for  paro¬ 
chial  purposes  -  aione.  ’  ’  The  grand  total,  as 
given  by  Oanon  Burnside,  the  editor  of  the 
Official  Tear  Book,  is  £7,770,992,16,1.  Some  of 
the  items  are  suggestive,  as  when  it  is  stated 
that  £1,280,224  was  spent  in  the  maintenance 
of  church  services.  This  does  not  include  cler¬ 
ical  salaries;  £1,188,789  was  devoted  to  church 
building,  etc. ,  fabric  and  fittings,  which  means 
that  over  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  were 
spent  in  one  year  on  what  may  be  called  church 
maintenance  and  extension.  These  figures  are 
most  suggestive,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that 
they  do  not  include  the  very  considerable 
amounts  contributed  to  philanthropic  agencies 
outside  the  church’s  control,  such  as  the  Bible 
Society,  Tract  Society  and  London  Gity  Mis¬ 
sion,  it  can  easily  be  believed  that  forty  million 
dollars  a  year  are  contributed  by  the  Church  of 
Eongland  for  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
There  are  those  in  the  church,  however,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  some  of  the 
items  are  inordinately  large.  Thus,  in  a  recent 
address.  Canon  Hensley  Henson  mentioned  “the 
enormous  and  extravagant  cost  of  the  mere  ac¬ 
cessories  of  religions  worship,  the  elaborate 
and  costly  decorations,  the  immense  sums  ex¬ 
pended  on  instruments  and  music,  and  the  vast 
scale  and  cost  of  mechanical  singing.  ’  ’  In  con¬ 
trast  with  these  things  the  speaker  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sums  expended  on  charity,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
never  get  hold  of  the  consciences,  the  hearts, 
and  the  reason  of  the  people  by  providing  them 
with  elaborate  and  aesthetic  amusements.  Alas ! 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this 
matter. 

In  1871  the  number  of 

ProereHS  of  Chris- 

tianity  m  India  Christians  re¬ 

turned  in  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  census  of  India  was  1,270,000.  In  18P1 
they  had  risen  to  a  little  over  two  millions. 
In  twenty  years  the  native  Christians  had  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  60  per  cent. ,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  had  increased  by  nearly  20  per¬ 
cent.  Of  these,  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
belong  to  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Syrian  forms 
of  Christianity,  and  are  mainly  the  result  of 
conversions  made  in  earlier  times.  The  Boman 
Catholics  amount  to  1,260,000  and  the  Syrians 
of  the  Malabar  coast  to  200,000.  This  leaves  ns 
with  about  560,000  Protestant  native  Christians 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  Prot¬ 
estant  missions  may  be  judged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics:  The  number  of  Protestant  native 
converts  was  in  1851,  91,000;  in  1871,  224,000; 
in  1881,  417,000;  in  1891,  659,000;  an  increase 
of  886  000  In  other  words,  while  the  general 
population  has  grown  by  20  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  by 
60  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  ranks  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Christians  has  been  146  percent 


Sir  Charles  Elliot  E. 

Compared  with  Edu-  ~  , 
catiowii  Progress  C.8.L,  Commenting  cn 
these  figures  in  Dnya- 
nodaya  for  March  21,  observes  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  spared  no  pains  to  spread  the  oppor- 
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tanitiea  for  edacation  among  the  people,  and 
hae  been  ably  seconded  in  this  by  the  mission¬ 
ary  societies.  High  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  established  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  at 
all  of  them  the  English  language  is  tanght. 
There  is  no  provinoe  where  these  schools  are 
so  abundant  as  in  Bengal,  and  nowhere  has  the 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  English  been  so 
general.  The  excellence  of  the  English  spoken 
by  Bengalis  is  the  object  of  uniyersal  remark. 
Every  motive  combines  to  make  the  study  pop¬ 
ular.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  highest  offices 
under  government,  and  to  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  in  commerce,  on  the  railways,  under 
European  planters  and  great  land  owners.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  number  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  this  precious  learning  would  be  incal¬ 
culable,  but  the  census  of  1891  revealed  that  in 
all  the  provinoe  of  Bengal,  with  its  seventy- 
one  millions  of  people,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  returned  themselves  as  able  to  speak 
English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
native  Christians  was  returned  as  a  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  thousand.  All  the  efforts  of 
government,  combined  with  natural  aptitude 
and  the  prospects  of  profit  and  position,  had 
had  less  effect  in  producing  English-speaking 
natives  than  the  efforts  of  missionary  societies 
in  producing  Christian  converts.  “It  is  well 
sometimes,”  adds  Sir  Charles,  “to  make  com¬ 
parisons  of  this  kind  in  order  to  keep  the  bal¬ 
ance  true,  and^when  discouraged  at  our  own 
progress  to  contrast  it  with  what  has  been  done 
by  other,  and  in  a  human  sense,  "more  power¬ 
ful  agencies,  to  affect  the  immobility  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  India. '  ’ 


It  would  be  a  difficult  if  not 
^thc**p~Tuct’^  impossible  task  to  reckon  up 
the  moral  value  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity — its  infinence  upon  character. 
The  majority  of  the  converts  come  from  the 
aboriginal  tribes  whose  characters  are  simple 
and  whose  mental  grasp  is  small.  On  the  one 
hand,  their  animistic  religions,  based  mainly 
on  fear,  without  dignity  of  ethics  or  weight 
of  literature  to  support  them,  have  no  such  hold 
on  them  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  ex- 
change'them  for  the  attractive  worship  of  a 
God  of  love.  On  the  other,  they  are  mentally 
and  morally  incapable  of  rising  to  any  great 
height  of  devotion  or  efficiency  of  service. 
With  regard  to  the  minority,  however,  those 
who  belong  to  the  Aryan  races,  the  case  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Most  of  them  “have  come 
through  great  tribulation  into  the  Kingdom,” 
says  Sir  Charles.  “The  caste  and  family  in¬ 
fluences — which  are  as  powerful  among  the 
low  as  among  the  high  castes — are  immense 
impediments  to  conversion;  it  is  to  this  we 
owe  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  ‘bor¬ 
derers,  ’  who  while  almost  convinced  at  heart, 
shrink  from  a  final  break  with  the  relationship 
they  hold  so  dear ;  and  for  this  cause  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  those  who  profess  Christi¬ 
anity  have  given  at  the  outset  valid  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  their  faith.” 


.\n  in  China 
80  in  India 


The  genuineness  of  their 
faith  has  indeed  been  well 
tested.  That  “good  proof” 
made  within  the  past  year  in  China  has  been 
over  and  over  repeated  in  India  Says  Sir 
Charles:  “The  fierce  trial  of  the  Mutiny  would 
have  winuowed  out  any  that  were  half  hearted 
in  their  profession,  but  I  do  cot  know  that 
there  is  any  record  of  such  desertion  having 
occurred.  At  Cawnpore,  all  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  who  had  not  escaped  from  the  town  were 
massacred  along  with  their  missionaries,  but 
none  forsook  bis  religion.  At  Fatehgarh,  thirty 
native  Christians,  with  Dbokal  Pershad,  the 
bead  teacher  of  the  school,  were  murdered,  but 
not  one  apostatized.  At  Delhi,  Wilayat  Ali, 
the  chief  worker  of  the  mission,  was  killed  by 
the  mutineers,  proclaiming  that  he  bad  lived 
and  would  die  a  Christism.  Can  we  hesitate 


to  speak  proudly  of  the  faith  which  stood  such 
a  test  as  this?  No  such  general  catastrophe 
as  that  of  1867  has  since  occurred  in  India  to 
try  the  sincerity  of  the  converts,  but  there 
have  been  many  instances  among  individuals 
to  show  that  temptation  of  offered  power  and 
wealth  have  been  steadfastly  resisted.  .  .  . 
When  we  find  a  body  of  men  whom  neither  the 
fear  of  death  nor  the  temptation  of  wealth  and 
power  and  place  can  sever  from  the  love  of 
Christ,  who  shall  question  the  quality  smd 
reality  of  that  love?” 


The  testimony 
of  officials 


Lord  Lawrence’s  assertion 
that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  England  has  done  to 
benefit  India,  the  missionaries  bad  done  more 
than  all  other  agencies  combined,  has  often 
been  quoted.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery,  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  Sr  Herbert  Edwardes,  General 
Edward  Lake  and  Reynell  Taylor,  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Dr.  Robert  Cost,  Sir  C.  Aitchison, 
Sir  H.  Durand  have  given  the  same  testimony. 

The  great  Punjab  brotherhood  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  country  and  pronounced  for  all 
time  what  the  men  who  saved  and  re-made 
India  after  the  Mutiny  thought  of  the  benefit 
and  the  duty  of  evangelizing  it.  Other  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  were  Lord  Northbrook;  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  in  Bombay ;  Sir  W.  Muir,  in  the  North- 
West  Provinoe;  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in 
Madras;  and  the  list  might  be  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  extended.  If  people,  after  a  hasty  tour 
through  India,  or  even  after  a  life  there,  have 
the  temerity  to  declare  that  missions  are  a 
sham  and  that  converts  are  bought,  not  made, 
it  is  sufficient  to  turn  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  known  the  country  best,  and  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  its  administration, 
for  an  answer  to  such  aspersions. 


,  ,  There  is  no  dout  that  Ger- 

ETaDeelisation  _  ...  , 

in  Germany  many  needs  a  spiritual  awak¬ 
ening.  As  a  nation  she  is 
Christian,  for  her  laws,  literature,  the  drama, 
and  the  every  day  life  of  the  people,  are  per¬ 
vaded  with  Christian  principle.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  individual  citizen  has  not  entered 
into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  his  Spirit.  His  church 
going  is  somewhat  confined  to  great  occasions. 
Be  does  not  feel  the  need  of  attending  church 
that  his  faith  may  be  strengthened,  bis  con¬ 
science  enlightened  and  quickened,  and  bis  will 
invigorated,  and  that  duty  may  become  more 
attractive.  In  the  mind  of  the  average  church 
member  religion  consists  in  accepting  intellec¬ 
tually  certain  statements  of  doctrine,  and  in 
measurably  doing  what  is  required  of  him  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  the  claims  of  society, 
and  the  teaching  of  God’s  Word.  Religion  is 
ethical  rather  than  spiritual,  a  thing  of  deeds 
rather  than  of  life  and  character.  To  believe 
in  God  and  his  Word,  to  attend  divine  services 
a  few  times  each  year,  and  to  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  communion  at  least  once 
a  jear;  to  be  true  to  one’s  vocation  and  better 
self,  and  to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  one’s  self 
and  God  with  the  whole  heart,  is  to  do  one’s 
duty.  He  does  not  realize  that  in  all  he  is  for¬ 
mal.  There  is  little  or  no  place  given  for  the 
feelings  in  Christian  experience.  He  can  little 
appreciate  the  need  of  cultivating  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  It  is  not  to  be  wonderea  at  that  in 
the  face  of  these  tacts,  the  more  spiritually- 
minded  .say  that  “Germany  needs  a  religious 
awakening;  a  Luther  to  put  life  into  the  cold 
orthodoxy  of  our  time.  ’  ’  By  many  there  is  a 
deeply  felt  need,  and  there  is  an  evident  move¬ 
ment  to  supply  this  need.  Halls  are  crowded 
to  hear  men  of  God  who  speak  to  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  heart  with  the  authority  of 
profound  experience  and  with  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  strange,  and  yet  not  strange  in 
the  light  of  history,  that  the  established 
churches  of  the  different  Kingdoms  set  them¬ 


selves  against  this  movement  which  has  for  its 
object  the  quickening  of  religions  feeling  and 
the  bringing  of  the  impenitent  into  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Kingdom.  The  following  resolutions, 
selected  from  a  number  recently  piwsed  by  a 
conference  of  clergymen  at  Hanover,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  intensity  of  this 
opposition:  (1)  The  attempt  to  incorporate  the 
so-called  evangelization  as  a  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  organized  Church  must  fail,  for 
evangelization  is  on  the  whole  an  exotic  and 
heterogeneous  growth  of  the  organized  Church, 
and  cannot  be  grown  on  cbnrchly  soil.  (2)  It 
is  a  dangerous  experiment,  which  is  subversive 
to  the  Church,  for  (a)  it  offers  no  guarantee 
for  pure  doctrine,  and  in  fact  evangelists,  some 
more  and  some  less,  teach  false  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  baptism,  conversion  and  salvation,  and 
all  their  teaching  is  one-sided;  (b)  it  under¬ 
mines  the  authority  of  the  ministerial  office; 
(c)  it  disorganizes  Church  life;  (d)  it  destroys 
the  National  Church;  (e)and  follows  an  anti- 
Biblical  aim.  (S)  It  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  oppose  it,  since  a  spirit  favorable  to  it  per¬ 
vades  many  Christian  communities,  and  since 
it  promotes  the  inclination  of  the  natural  man 
to  pride,  impatience  and  formal  worship.  (4) 
As  a  means  against  it,  the  Church  should  sub¬ 
divide  the  larger  parishes  and  appoint  a  larger 
number  of  ministers.  The  Consistory  of  Silesia 
has  recently  ruled  that  “a  so-called  evangelist 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  a  church  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  kind,  be  it  a  major  or  minor  ser¬ 
vice,  or  a  prayer-meeting.  ’  ’ 


A  rector  in  England  has  induced  the  owners 
of  the  only  licensed  public  house  in  the 
parish  to  allow  him  to  become  its  landlord. 
He  proposes  to  carry  it  on  as  usual,  but  will 
have  it  closed  on  Sundays,  as  he  thinks  this 
will  rid  the  parish  of  many  undesirable  visi¬ 
tors.  _ 

Next  October  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  Yale  College  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  John  Trumbull 
of  revolutionary  fame,  who,  it  will  perhaps  be 
recalled,  was  the  recipient  of  a  bounty  from 
that  institution  in  consideration  of  which  he 
made  over  to  it  all  hia  pictures  then  in  his 
studio  or  which  he  was  to  complete  subse¬ 
quently.  Prof.  John  F.  Wier  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  is  anxious  to  learn  of 
the  whereabouts  of  any  other  pictures  by  this 
man,  that  with  the  permission  of  the  owners, 
they  may  be  included  in  the  collection. 
He  will  be  glad  to  receive  communications 
from  snch  as  may  be  informed  as  to  the  facts. 
The  works  of  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B, 
Morse  are  also  to  be  included,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  he  was  not  only  a  pioneer  in  telegraphy, 
but  likewise  a  painter.  Like  many  others  who 
undervalue  theii  best  powers  and  delight  in 
their  second-rate  qualifications,  Mr.  Morse  de¬ 
sired  to  be  remembered  as  a  painter  rather  than 
as  an  inventor  in  electricity. 

These  are  days  when  personal  heroism  and 
bravery  in  the  discharge  of  duty  are  in  the 
minds  of  all.  The  war  has  shown  the  stuff  our 
men  are  made  of.  But  all  brave  men  are  not 
in  the  army  or  the  navy.  Matt.  Turney,  an 
engineer  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad, 
was  run  into  by  a  passenger  train  as  it  was 
coming  into  the  yards  at  Albany.  The  cab  of 
his  engine  was  completely  torn  off  around  him ; 
he  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  and  though 
two  ribs  and  his  nose  were  broken  and  he  had 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  bead,  he  stood  at 
his  post  and  stopped  bis  engine  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  smashing  into  the  roundhouse  and  doing 
great  damage,  as  he  was  running  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  Railroad  men  thought  it  was 
but  by  a  miracle  that  he  came  out  alive.  Mr. 
Turney  is  vice-president  of  the  Oneonta  (N. 
Y. )  Railroad  Association. 
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Of  Our  City  CKurcHes 


The  “Old  Spring 
Street”  Church 


At  the  Easter  oommii- 
nion  thirty-six  persons 
were  received  into 
membership.  Of  these  fonr  were  by  letter 
from  other  chnrohes  and  the  rest  on  confession 
of  their  faith.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  members  and  the  prospects 
for  the  work  are  very  enoonraging.  Special 
services  were  held  every  evening  during  the 
week  before  Easter.  In  order  to  reach  the  nn- 
ohnrched  population  of  the  neighborhood,  a 
honse  near  the  church  has  been  rented  and  will 
be  used  for  Men’s  Olubs,  Boy's  Olnbs,  Mother’s 
Meetings,  kindergarten,  reading-room,  etc. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Rosts  ell  Bates,  is  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  work  by  over  two  hundred  active 
and  devoted  members  and  also  by  an  assistant 
minister  and  two  Oity  Mission  visitors. 

Reports  to  General  As- 
PreebyterUu  .hurch  sembly  292  members 
and  286  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  no  deficit  and  the  payment  of  |1,914.S0 
on  the  debts  of  former  years — besides  increased 
contributions  to  fonr  of  the  Boards  of  the 
church.  Recently  evangelistic  meetings  were 
held  by  Dr.  Ologgett,  with  much  profit  to  the 
church.  On  Sunday,  April  14,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Page  D.D.  rector  of  St.  John’s  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  of  Cornwall  preached. 
Dr.  Page  was  pastor  of  this  church  from  1869 
to  1891,  and  under  bis  leadership  the  present 
beautiful  church  building  was  erected. 


Harlem  Presby¬ 
terian  Church 


The  reports  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  (the  Rev. 
Daniel  Russell  Jr.  pas¬ 
tor)  showed  that  all  the  organizations  of  the 
church  were  in  splendid  condition,  a  balance 
in  the  treasury,  and  the  total  contributions  of 
the  year  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year 
by  |2, 334.  It  was  decided  to  add  $500  to  the 
pastor’s  salary,  and  to  repair  the  church  organ. 
On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  the  church 
was  filled  to  listen  to  the  lecture  on  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Play  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Sallmon.  So  simple 
and  reverent  was  the  presentation  of  the  great 
drama,  that  all  who  heard  found  it  a  true  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Sacrament.  On  Easter  Sabbath 
twenty- nine  were  received  into  fellowship, 
making  a  total  for  the  year  of  eighty-three, 
thirty  of  whom  have  united  upon  profession  of 
their  faith.  The  advantage  of  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  is  denied  this  church,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  thoroughly 
united  people  are  the  earnest  of  a  successful 
future. 

The  Rev.  P.  Butler 
Our  Colore«l  Church  .  • 

In  Thlrty-Hecnd  street  ThompkinS,  pastOr  Of 
St.  James  Presbyterian 
Ohnrcb,  reports  the  following  contributions  to 
the  Building  Fund  of  the  church  during  the 
last  month :  The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  $610  68 ;  Session  of  the  Brick  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  $50;  the  Mt.  Washington  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrch,  $15;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison 
Scott,  $54  75 ;  Miss  Sophia  Attlebnry,  $10 ; 
Mrs.  William  M.  Lively,  $20,  and  Mr.  H.  O. 
Armour,  $1,000.  As  onr  readers  are  well 
aware,  St.  James  Church  is  the  only  church  of 
any  denomination  for  the  colored  people  be¬ 
tween  Twenty-sixth  and  Fifty-second  streets 
and  west  oi  Sixth  avenue.  This  is  the  centre 
of  the  colored  population  of  onr  oity.  All  con 
tributions  for  the  Building  Fund  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Constant  A.  Andrews,  Treasurer, 
633  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  annual  events 
of  the  church  which  so 
long  was  Dr.  Cuyler’s,  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  David 


Spring-tide  Choral 
Flower  service 


Gregg  D.  D.  is  now  pastor ;  one  of  the  many 
methods  by  which  pastor  and  people  come  into 
close  communion.  It  will  take  place  this  year 
on  Monday  evening.  May  13,  aud  already  the 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  program  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Dr.  Gregg,  like  his  predecessor,  loves 
the  young  people  and  easily  brings  them  to 
share  the  interests  of  the  ohnroh.  The  Tonng 
People’s  Association  holds  a  prayer  and  social 
meeting  every  Monday  evening  in  the  ohnroh 
parlors,  and  the  Junior  Young  People’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  meets  every  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
same  place. 

.  ,  .  One  hundred  and  ten  new 

Accessions  in  ... 

Newark  members  were  welcomed  into 
the  membership  of  the  Clin¬ 
ton  Avenue  Reformed  Church  of  Newark  on 
Easter  Sunday.  This  makes  a  total  of  nearly 
three  hundred  gathered  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  within  two  years.  The  member¬ 
ship  now  numbers  955  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Martin,  has  many  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  around  him  who  believe  in  winning 
souls  for  the  kingdom,  and  show  their  faith  by 
their  works. 

^  .  ( Rev.  D.  H.  Overton,  pas- 

Greene  Areuue  ,  ,  wwt  , 

Annual  meeting  *0^,  )wa8holdonWedne8. 

day  evening,  April  3.  The 
membership  on  April  1,  1900,  was  386;  added 
during  the  year,  110\  lost,  14;  net  gain  for  the 
year,  ge.  This  was  excelled  by  only  one  church 
in  the  Presbytery  last  year,  the  Central,  and 
was  the  best  year  in  growth  the  church 
has  ever  had ;  present  membership,  482 ;  the 
pastor  baptized  during  the  year  28  persons; 
conducted  28  funerals,  performed  17  mariage 
cerremonies  and  made  655  pastoral  calls. 
George  C.  Demerritt,  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  reported  as  on  the  roll  April  1, 
1900,  400;  present  membership,  500;  officers 
and  teachers,  45;  received  during  the  year, 
$802  79;  given  to  Missions,  $8197;  to  the 
church,  $172;  used  for  school  purposes,  $579  82; 
balance  April  1,  1901,  $47.95.  Treasurer  Insall 
Raiman  reported  the  receipts  of  the  church 
during  the  year,  $18,291.10;  of  this  amount 
$10, 390  06  was  paid  on  the  new  building ;  $4,  - 
636  was  paid  for  current  expenses ;  the  Ladies’ 
Willing  Aid  Society  paid  into  the  church  funds 
$635,  beside  furnishing  the  pastor’s  study  and 
other  rooms.  Philip  H.  Hopkins  was  elected 
elder  in  place  of  Dr.  Peter  Scott,  resigned ;  R. 
W.  Flight  as  trustee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Halt,  and 
E.  A.  Bnyling  Sr.  and  R.  R.  Baker,  deacons. 
The  other  officers  of  last  year  were  re  elected. 
In  this  connection,  the  lectures  which  Mr. 
Overton  has  been  giving  on  Sunday  evenings 
may  be  men^oned  They  were  on  The  Life  of 
Christ  as  illustrated  by  The  Art  of  Tissot,  and 
the  church  has  been  too  small  for  the  numbers 
who  came. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Barstow  will  be  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Caledonia  Ohnrch  this  (Thursday) 
evening. 

On  Monday  morning.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  of 
Edinburgh  arrived  in  this  country.  As  has 
already  been  noted  here,  he  comes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bible  Teachers’  Oollege  of 
Montclair.  Next  week,  however,  he  goes  to 
Chicago  to  deliver  the  Commncement  address 
at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  on  May 
2.  He  then  returns  to  Montclair,  where  for 
four  weeks  he  will  give  lectures  on  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  begin 
ning  May  7.  On  Sunday,  May  5,  Dr.  Dods 
will  preach  for  Dr.  Pnrves  in  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  in  Brooklyn  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church — Dr.  Gregg’s.  May  19  he  will  preach 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montclair, 
and  on  the  26th  in  Dr.  Bradford’s  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  Ohnrch.  In  addition  to  these  exacting 
engagements.  Dr.  Dods  will  lecture  every  Tues¬ 
day  in  May  at  3.30  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  in  the  Bible  Extension  Course  of 


Teachers’  Oollege.  We  need  hardly  urge  onr 
readers  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  study 
under  this  gifted  and  scholarly  teaoher. 


ALTERNATIONS. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

Life's  manifold  viciasitndes 
CriB8.cro88  onr  pilgrim  way ; 

Whate’er  onr  wishes,  thoughts  or  words. 
We  meet  both  night  and  day. 

Thongh  man  is  bnt  “  a  pendulum 
Betwixt  a  smile  and  tear,” 

Tet,  what  his  life  bnt  drear  humdrum. 
Without  his  hope  and  fear. 

A  desert  without  oases  I 
A  sea  without  a  wave  ! 

A  tedium  that  hath  no  surcease 
This  side  a  dreaded  grave  I 

Ye  Hopes  and  Fears,  ye  Smiles  and  Tears, 
Ye  make  ns  onward  plod 

Up  toward  the  Home  that  Love  endears. 
The  Home  and  rest  with  God  ! 


The  British  Weekly  of  April  4  devotes  an  ably 
written  column  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Paton,  Session  Clerk  of  Marylebone  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrch,  London,  who  died  of  infinenza 
on  the  Saturday  previous,  deeply  lamented  by 
bis  pastor  and  fellow  church  members.  Mr. 
Paton  was  for  twenty  years  an  elder  in  Dr. 
John  Hall’s  church,  having  been  for  a  long 
time  in  business  in  this  oity.  A  large  circle 
of  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water  will  regret 
his  death. 

The  pastor  of  the  East  End  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  sends  us  the  calendar 
of  the  Holy  Week  services  in  his  church.  There 
were  daily  prayer-meetings  at  7.15  P.M.  with 
topics  which  kept  the  worshipers  *  with  Jesus 
in  Holy  Week,”  and  there  was  a  daily  sermon 
at  7.45  in  the  church.  The  sermons  were  by 
visiting  pastors  of  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
United  Brethren  and  Episcopal  Churches,  the 
Lord’s  Supper  being  administered  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church  on  Thursday  evening.  The  Rev. 
George  Storner,  the  pastor,  in  sending  the  cal¬ 
ender  writes  ns  that  Holy  Week  was  similarly 
observed  last  year,  with  blessed  results. 


A  LECTURE  THAT  MINISTERS  SHOULD  HE.\R. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Warring  of  Poughkeepsie,  well 
known  as  an  able  and  original  student  in  both 
scientific  and  Biblical  fields,  and  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two,  will  address  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  Monday  evening.  May 
6.  The  Academy  meets  in  the  hall  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  Society’s  Building,  No.  12  West 
Thirty-first  street,  and  its  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public.  Dr.  Warring’s  snbjeat  will  be. 
What  Theology  Owes  to  Modern  Science,  or 
the  Rehabilitation  of  Genesis  I.,  and  his  views 
are  of  great  interest.  He  is  a  Presbyterian 
elder  and  a  profound  believer  in  the  Word  of 
God,  while  at  the  same  time  an  accomplished 
scientist.  To  all  thoughtful  Christians  and 
especially  to  ministers,  this  address  will  be 
full  of  instruction.  He  should  have  a  large 
audience.  D.  S.  M. 

A  PLEASANT  LETTER. 

Dear  Madam:  For  more  than  thirty-two 
years  your  excellent  Evangelist  has  been  a  wel¬ 
come  and  much  appreciated  visitor  at  "Scnny- 
side  Manse;”  otherwise  known  in  this  Lehigh 
Valley  as  the  Presbyterian  parsonage  of  Hoken- 
dauqna.  Pa. 

And  whenever  I  was  in  my  native  city,  aud 
went  into  The  Evangelist  office,  a  hearty  re* 
ception  was  always  accorded  me  by  Dr.  Field, 
whose  genial  face  adorns  the  April  4  number; 
and  who  richly  deserves  all  his  birthday  con¬ 
gratulations. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  the  “reminiscent 
greeting”  of  my  long-time  friend,  Mr.  John 
H.  Dey.  May  they  both  be  spared  for  many 
years.  James  R.  Little. 
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the  AMembly,  Friday,  May  17.  A  grand  rally 
of  the  Sabbath  school  children  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Charches  in  the  city  will  be  held  in  the 
same  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pnblioa- 

,  tion  and  Sabbath- school  work.  The  popular 

“THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHBISTIAN  CREEDS.”  present  the  Gospel  of  Christ.’'  “They  must  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 

There  is  such  a  problem,  and  it  is  a  real  and  vital  and  practical.”  They  “must  make  for  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
pressing  one.  The  discussions  of  the  past  onion,  not  division.  ’  ’  In  short,  ‘  ‘  they  must  on  the  usual  evenings  of  the  following  week, 

winter  among  Presbyterians  have  been  a  fresh  modem,  they  must  be  Christian,  they  must  jjjat  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  will  be  held  in 

reminder  of  it,  and  there  are  few  thoughtful  be  practical,  they  must  be  irenic.  ”  Bethanj  Church,  which  with  its  two  buildings 

persons  who  do  not  recognize  the  present  situ-  Such  a  result  cannot  be  secured  by  trimming  accommodate  at  least  five  thousand  people, 

ation  of  Creed  revision  in  the  Presbyterian  patching  old  documents.  The  new  Creeds  The  Young  People’s  Bally  will  also  be  held  at 

Church  as  itself  constituting  a  practical  prob-  niost  be  a  fresh  birth  out  of  the  new  Christian  Bethany.  The  popular  meeting  of  the  Board 
lem  of  no  small  consequence.  It  is,  however,  experience  and  life.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  qj  Publication  and  Sabbath -school  work  will 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  majority  of  those  Professor  McOiffert  ardently  hopeful  that  they  ^e  held  in  the  Witherspoon  Building,  and  the 
who  are  aware  of  this  practical  problem  have  vrill  be  framed,  and  will  accomplish  their  work.  Temperance  meeting  in  the  Chambers- Wylie 
sounded  its  depths  or  measured  its  true  range.  Among  those  who  are  really  living  in  the  Church.  The  details  in  regard  to  the  other 
Yet  no  adequate  solution  of  even  the  particular  present,  and  have  their  faces  toward  the  future,  popular  meetings  will  be  arranged  shortly, 
and  local  problem  can  be  found,  unless  the  di-  there  may  be  differences  in  details  from  some  The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  with  the 
mensions  of  the  entire  question  are  perceived,  positions  taken  by  Dr.  McGiffert.  But  they  help  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
From  this  point  of  view  there  is  especial  be  likely  to  agree  with  him  far  more  than  gchool  work,  is  preparing  a  neat  hand-book, 

timeliness  in  the  recent  address  of  Professor  they  differ.  Doubtless  a  time  of  discussion  including  a  map  of  the  city,  indicating  points 
McGiffert  in  Buffalo,  published  by  the  West-  definite  preparation— perhaps  a  rather  long  interest,  the  location  of  the  places  where  the 

minster  Club  of  that  city ;  it  is  entitled.  The  time— will  have  to  precede  the  realization  of  various  meetings  will  be  held,  orders  of  service 
Problem  of  Christian  Creeds  as  Affected  by  the  desire  he  expresses  with  such  clearness  and  for  the  popular  meetings,  and  general  infoima- 
Modern  Thought.  force.  There  may  be  intervening  steps,  further  tion  bearing  upon  the  Assembly’s  work.  This 

Professor  McGiffert  is  a  church  historian,  half-way  attempts,  renewed  disappointments,  little  manual  will  prove  of  great  value  to  Com- 

but  he  is  also  a  modern  man.  He  approaches  tbe  number  increases  of  those  who  nn-  missioners  and  their  friends.  A  selection  of 

hie  subject  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  derstand  the  kind  of  a  Creed  that  the  Church  hymns  has  also  been  prepared  for  use  in  the 
the  Church,  but  he  approaches  it  on  the  modern  ^8  need  of,  and  are  willing  to  sink  minor  various  popular  meetings.  The  selections  have 
plane ;  his  spirit  is  imbued  with  those  first  con-  differences  to  secure  such  a  Creed — and  the  been  made  with  due  regard  to  the  familiar 
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ceptions  of  the  old  truths  concerning  God  and 
man  which  each  generation  must  possess  for 
itself  if  it  is  to  believe  anything  vitalfy.  He 
does  not  join  in  the  light  hearted  hue  and  cry, 
beard  on  some  fields,  against  all  Creeds.  On 
the  contrary,  be  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  Creeds.  ‘  ‘  Our  aims  and  our  purposes,  ’  ’ 
he  says,  “must  always  root  themselves  in  our 
beliefs.  ’  ’  He  argues,  therefore,  for  Greeds 
which  really  express  the  present  beliefs.  A 
Creed  exists  “that  Christians  may  be  trained, 
through  the  study  of  it,  in  the  great  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  a  broad  and 
firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  their 
Christian  purposes.  But  a  Creed  which  is  to 
serve  this  end  must  be  the  right  kind  of  a 
Creed,  a  Creed  which  really  gives  accurate 
and  just  expression  to  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  true  proportion 
and  perspective.”  “Good  Creeds  area  good 
thing,  and  rightly  used — used  not  as  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  or  as  an  exclusive  basis  of  Christian 
fellowship,  or  as  a  polemic  weapon  of  weapons 
— but  used  as  a  text  book  of  instruction  in  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  they 
perform  a  service  which  the  Church  can  ill 
afford  to  do  without.  ’  ’  There  is  much  food 
for  reflection  here.  It  is  certain  that  some,  at 
least,  of  our  Creeds  do  not  justly  and  adequately 
express  “the  underlying  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  their  true  proportion  and  perspec¬ 
tive,  ’  ’  and  it  is  certain,  also,  that  our  Creeds 
are  sometimes  put  to  strange  and  sad  uses,  so 
much  so,  that  any  real,  religions  use  of  them 
is  hardly  thought  of  at  all. 

Modem  Greeds,  then,  we  must  have  for  the 
modem  Church,  and  we  must  use  them  in  a 
Christian  way.  It  is  the  former  part  of  this 
proposition  to  which  Dr.  McGiffert  principally 
devotes  himself.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  he  points  out,  by  way  of  illustration, 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  modem  thought  of 
God,  and  specifically  the  view  of  God  not 
merely  as  transcendent,  but  as  immanent  in 
the  world,  and  the  concepticm  of  God  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  loving  Father.  He  traces  the  influ¬ 
ences  under  which  change  has  come  about,  and 
shows,  in  fact,  how  inevitable  and  at  the  same 
time  how  beneficent  it  is.  He  makes  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  and  other  fresh  conceptions 
of  divine  trath  to  the  Creeds  of  the  Church, 
and  demands  that  these  “be  true  to  the  new 
Christian  thought  of  this  age.”  “They  must 


number  is  increasing  fast— obstructions  will 
grow  less  formidable.  The  closing  words  of 
Dr.  McGiffert’s  address  are  stimulating  and 
reassuring  in  a  high  degree:  “We  live  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  but  we  can  already  see  that 
the  new  that  is  coming  is  better  than  the  old 
that  is  going.  And  among  the  many  good 
things  that  this  young  century  is  to  bring  forth 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
witness  a  clearer  and  more  general  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  real 
meaning  and  worth  of  its  own  eternal  Gospel, 
and  a  truer  and  more  helpful  statement  of  it, 
which  shall  bind  Christian  brethren  every¬ 
where  more  closely  together ;  which  shall 
strengthen  their  hearts  for  Christian  worship 
and  their  hands  for  Christian  service,  and 
which  shall  give  them  greater  influence  and 
power  for  the  winning  and  the  saving  of  the 
world.  ’  ’  And  may  Go  d  hasten  the  day ! 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

As  e  go  to  press  the  advance  guard  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  already  in  possession  of 
the  Quaker  City.  The  thirty.first  annual 
assembly  of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  is  being  held  in  Calvary  Church,  the 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
three  weeks  hence.  ^  The  sessions  begin  with  a 
conference  and  devotional  service  on  Tuesday 
evening,  business  sessions  following  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  concluding  with  a  great 
popular  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
Thursday  evenig,  when  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
will  preside.  The  other  speakers  are  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Fulton  of  China,  and  the  Rev.  Eugene 
P.  Dunlap  D.D.  of  Siam.  The  music  will  be 
by  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  young  people, 
gathered  from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  city,  and  led  by  Mr.  James  Morrison  Jr., 
chorister  of  the  Union  Tabernacle.  This 
chorus  has  been  rehearsing  for  a  number  of 
weeks  in  preparation  for  singing  at  the  popular 
meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

A  Museum  of  Curiosities  from  Heathen 
Lands  will  be  open  daily  in  Calvary  Church 
Chapel,  from  Tuesday  morning  to  Saturday 
noon;  also  Friday  e''ening. 

Arrangements  are  now  about  complete  for  the 
popular  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  all-day  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  held 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  second  day  of 


character  of  the  hymns  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  meetings. 

The  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  after  spending  a  few  days  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  his  return  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
the  interest  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
is  now  making  his  final  tour  on  behalf  of  this 
cause  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  His  present  itinerary  includes  Albany, 
Detroit,  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Pittsburgh  and 
St.  Louis.  Dr.  Dickey  reports  the  entire 
Church,  wherever  be  has  gone,  as  showing  deep 
interest  in  the  Twentieth  Century  movement. 
The  reports  coming  into  the  office  of  Dr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  the  Stated  Clerk,  who  is  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Fund,  indicate  that  the  Committee  will 
have  a  very  encouraging  report  to  make  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  A. 
Brownson,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  spoke 
last  week  at  Detroit,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  which  met 
at  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Considerable  guessing  is  now  being  done  con¬ 
cerning  the  prospective  occupant  of  the  Moder¬ 
ator's  chair.  The  names  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Minton  D.  D. , 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Dinsmore  D.D.,  LL.D.  and 
the  Rev.  George  T.  Pnrves  D.D.,  LL.D. 
There  are  also  said  to  be  a  number  of  dark 
horses  in  reserve. 

The  new  Moderator,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  General 
Assembly,  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  appointing 
the  Standing  Committees.  This  will  guarantee 
to  him,  among  other  good  things,  at  least  one 
additional  night’s  rest.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  Peoria  plan  will  work  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  ;  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  custom  of 
years  that  at  first  there  may  be  some  friction 
and  some  not  -wholly  satisfactory  results ;  but 
the  plan  is  so  clearly  in  accord  with  common 
sense  and  general  practice  that  it  must  in  the 
end  commend  itself  to  the  entire  Church. 


THE  AMERICAN  CNION  CHURCH  AT  PARIS. 

During  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thnrber,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Auburn 
Seminary  party  through  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
the  congregations  at  the  church  in  Rue  de  Berri 
have  kept  up  well.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Davis 
is  supplying  the  pulpit,  and  a  recent  letter 
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■peaks  of  his  excellent  aermons  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  people  in  all  his  ministraticms. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  there  were  unveiled  over 
the  pulpit,  to  the  right  and  the  left,  two  beau* 
tiful  stained  glass  windows  made  in  New  York 
by  Tiffany.  They  represent  Faith  and  Hope, 
and  were  given  by  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Wanamaker, 
who  passed  away  last  year  in  March. 

The  Wednesday  evening  receptions  at  the 
pastor’s  house  have  been  maintained  for  years 
as  a  meeting  place  for  traveling  Americans. 
In  their  visiting  book  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thnrber 
have  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  thus 
call  upon  them,  and  those  recently  numbered, 
for  a  period  of  several  years,  no  less  than' 
16,722  different  persons!  The  calls  made  on 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  are  largely  returned  by 
them,  besides  unnumbered  letters  written, 
commissions  executed,  and  various  services 
rendered,  so  that  the  American  pastorate  in 
Paris  is  at  the  antipodes  of  a  sinecure. 

CONSOLIHATION  IN  KENTUCKY. 

That  the  present  is  a  time  of  the  drawing 
together  of  scattered  forces  is  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  spirit  of  unity  is  regnant  in 
this,  doubtless,  but  reinforced  by  a  certain  im¬ 
patience  of  conditions  now  recognized  as  both 
costly  and  ineffective.  This  feeling  is  abroad 
in  the  realm  cf  commerce  and  trade,  and  it 
affects  more  and  more  sensibly  what  we  may 
style  the  “business  side”  of  things  less  ma 
terial.  The  best  way,  the  ideal  method,  touch¬ 
ing  the  things  of  education,  for  instance, 
mounts  up  into  the  sphere  of  morals  and  of 
religion,  and  duty  must  impel  the  lover  of  his 
church  and  kind,  the  Christian  and  the  patriot, 
to  remedy  whatever  has  become  defective,  or 
ineffective,  as  measured  by  the  new  standards 
which  rule  the  day. 

The  conservative  state  of  Kentucky  sets  the 
good  example  of  a  unification  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  state. 
The  situation  is  being  confronted  in  the  right 
spirit,  looking  at  the  things  that  are  to  come 
rather  than  at  those  that  are  past  and  gone.  Now 
at  length,  and  after  long  waiting,  it  begins 
to  appear  that  in  Kentucky  the  day  of  divisive 
counsels  bsts  passed,  and  that  of  a  reasonable 
confidence  between  brethren  has  come ;  of  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  more  economical  and  effective 
use  of  means  and  of  prestige. 

The  relations  of  the  churches  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  Assemblies  have 
been  growing  more  cordial  in  the  two  Synods 
of  Kentucky  and  that  of  Missouri  South,and|we 
now  hear  of  the  prospective  consolidation  of 
their  educational  interests,  including  several 
Academies,  two  Colleges  and  two  Theological 
Seminaries. 

The  initiatory  action  was  taken  at  Louisville 
on  April  5,  when  representatives  of  all  the  in¬ 
terests  met  there,  and  presented  an  Agreement 
for  Consolidation  of  Centre  College  (at  Danville, 
Ky. )  and  Central  University  (at  Richmond, 
Ky. ),  under  the  name  of  Central  University  of 
Kentucky,  and  also  an  Agreement  for  the  Con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminaries  at  Danville  (of  the  Church  North), 
and  Louisville  (of  the  Church  South),  creating 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  Louisville. 

Of  the  institutions  thus  to  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  Centre  College  at  Danville  was  founded 
about  1820,  and  it  was  largely  patronized  by 
the  South  and  Southwest  up  to  1861.  The 
Seminary  there  was  established  in  1853  and  has 
been  ably  conducted.  The  Civil  War  separated 
Kentucky  Presbyterians  and  supporters  of  these 
institutions,  the  result  being  that  the  Danville 
institutions  remained  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Church.  This  left  the  Southern 
Church  entirely  without  higher  institutions 


f  learning,  and  it  thus  came  to  pass  that  Cen¬ 
tral  University  was  established  at  Richmond, 
Ky.,  in  1874,  and  the  Southern  Synod  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  ever  since  sustained  it  in  the  way  of 
patronage,  and  liberal  gifts  for  its  endowment. 
Collegiate  schools  were  established  at  Jackson, 
Elizabethtown  and  Middlesboro,  in  part  as 
feeders ;  and  later  the  Hospital  College  of  Med¬ 
icine  and  the  College  of  Dentistry  in  Louisville, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Louisville  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary  in  1898,  completed 
the  circle. 

This  attempt  to  sustain  two  full  theological 
faculties  and  to  maintain  and  advance  all  the 
interests  of  two  modern  Universities  is  now  to 
cease,  and  at  a  meeting  to  convene  this  week 
all  the  details  of  the  consolidation  will  be  rati¬ 
fied,  safeguarding  every  interest  of  the  churches 
concerned,  spiritual  and  financial.  This  new 
Central  University  of  Kentucky— formed  by  the 
union  of  Centre  College  and  Central  Univer¬ 
sity— is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
twenty-four  trustees,  twelve  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Northern  Synod  and  twelve  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Synods  (Kentucky  and  Missouri)  interested. 
The  Theological  Seminary,  hereafter  to  be 
maintained  at  Louisville  alone,  will  be  governed 
in  the  same  way 

To  sum  up,  Danville  gains  a  University, 
with  several  tributary  academies,  the  Central 
University  plant  at  Richmond  being  continued 
as  an  endowed  collegiate  school  only,  and  so 
of  the  others,  in  a  less  degree.  The  same  trus¬ 
tees  control  a  Medical  department  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dentistry  in  Louisville;  which  city 
will  also  be  the  home  of  the  Kentucky  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  having  its  separate  board  of 
control  composed  of  Northern  and  Southern 
men  in  equal  number. 

In  case  it  should  lead  to  nothing  further, 
this  movement  is  abundantly  justified.  It  will 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  several  Synods  con¬ 
cerned,  and  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  improved 
relations  of  brethren,  incite  them  all  to  a 
larger  liberality  in  behalf  of  education  than 
ever  before.  And  surely,  the  movement  will 
work  good  and  not  evil  in  time  to  come,  and 
that  in  many  directions. 


Thousands  of  readers  will  unite  with  ns  in 
thanksgiving  that  Dr.  Ouyler  was  preserved 
from  harm  in  the  double  mischance  of  which 
he  writes  this  week— a  collision  and  a  blocking 
blizzard  on  the  railway  journey  between  Pueblo 
and  Denver.  We  thank  Ood  that  he  has  still 
need  of  his  valiant  servant  and  soldier  in  this 
world,  before  he  calls  him  to  service  in  the 
world  that  is  to  come. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  April  18,  we  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Stewart’s  readiness 
to  give  his  tract  on  Systematic  Giving  to  those 
who  would  send  him  a  stamp  for  mailing.  Mr. 
Stewart  writes  that  his  address  is  now  1281 
South  Fifty-eighth  street,  Philadelphia,  and 
applications  should  be  addressed  to  him  there, 
not  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 

The  Rev.  E.  Huntting  Rudd,  who  was  for 
several  years  assistant  minister  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Church  (Dr.  Parkhurst’s)  was  installed 
yesterday,  April  24,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Dedham,  Mass.  A  large 
number  of  churches  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  interesting  services,  among  others  the 
Madison  Square  Church  of  this  city,  the  First 
Presbyteriau  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  of  Albany,  N.*  Y.,  of  both  of 
which  Mr.  Rudd  has  been  pastor.  Among  the 
ministers  specially  invited  wereDrs.  Field  and 
Ouyler,  Presidents  O.  0.  Hall  and  A.  V.  V.  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Evans  of  the  West 


Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city ;  as  also  Mr. 
D.  Willis  James.  The  invocation  will  be  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  N.  Peloubet;  the  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus  D.  D.  of  Hart¬ 
ford  ;  the  installing  prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Strong  D.  D. ,  Secretary  of  the  American  Board ; 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Seabury ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark  D.  D. ,  President  of  the  United 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor;  the  charge  to 
the  people  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow  D.D. 
of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  prayer  by  Charles  E.  Southgate. 

Dr.  Sawyer  long  ago  made  good  his  right  to 
express  his  opinions  in  The  Evangelist.  We 
therefore  gladly  open  our  pages  this  week  to 
an  article  by  him  taking  issue  with  our  recent 
editorial  discussion  of  the  Westminster  Over¬ 
ture.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  our  revered 
friend,  with  whom  we  seldom  differ,  has  in 
this  case  won  ns  to  his  side.  We  do  not  see 
that  the  present  issue  is  analagous  to  that  of 
thirty  years  ago  between  pastors  and  Secre¬ 
taries.  Secretaries  of  our  own  Boards  are 
classed  with  pastors  in  this  Overture,  and  for 
the  fundamental  reason  of  the  Overture ;  they, 
equally  with  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  Church.  Here  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  parity  of  the 
ministry  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
Overture;  the  custom  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  very  home  and  citadel  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism— Scotland— is  precisely  what  this 
Overture  contemplates.  The  simple  and  single 
matter  at  issue  is.  Shall  the  work  of  the  Church 
be  guided  by  the  men  who  are  doing  it,  or  by 
the  men  whose  chief  interest  and  attention  are 
given  to  other  work? 

Dr.  Alexander  Mackennal  of  Bowdon,  Eng., 
who  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  is  the 
Carew  Lecturer  for  this  year  at  Hartford  Semi¬ 
nary.  This  is  his  fourth  sojourn  in  America, 
and  he  has  many  friends  here.  From  The  Con- 
gregationalist’s  comment  on  English  problems 
and  conditions,  interesting  in  themselves,  we 
learn  that  Dr.  Mackennal’s  opinion  as  to  the 
result  of  the  Simultaneous  Mission  is  very 
much  that  which  we  have  already  expressed, 
that  it  has  not  so  much  to  show  in  effects  upon 
outsiders,  but  that  it  has  revealed  an  unexpected 
degree  of  interior  warmth  which  is  more  than 
enthusiasm,  and  has  stirred  English  Christians 
profondly.  Dr.  Mackennal  declares  that  the 
commercial  spirit  is  the  greatest  problem  Eng¬ 
land  has  now  to  face.  He  deems  disestablish, 
ment  appreciably  nearer,  and  speaks  of  King 
Edward  VII.  in  high  terms.  “He  comes  to  the 
throne  with  a  renewed  and  developed  character, 
and  receives  a  universal  confidence  which  would 
have  been  impossible  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  His  tact  and  courtesy,  his  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  individuals,  ’  ’  and  other  qualities  have 
made  him  popular. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  the  Bible  does  not 
bind  the  human  soul  to  dogmatic  statement ;  it 
appeals  to  men  by  suggestion,  by  illustration 
rather  than  by  precept.  The  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  is  the  work  of  men;  “what 
the  Bible  teaches”  means  what  this  or  that 
man  or  council  or  church  court  has  said  that  it 
teaches.  It  is  not  a  very  definite  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  to  put  the  issue  between  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  truth  or  fact  and  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible ;  for  the  Book  rarely  declares,  leav¬ 
ing  large  liberty  for  the  individual  judgment 
and  conscience.  Indeed,  the  personal  convic¬ 
tions  of  men  are  respected  by  the  sacred  word 
and  suspected,  over-ridden  only  by  the  councils 
of  men.  The  infallibility  of  a  church,  or  a 
Pope,  has  no  more  assurance  of  integrity  and 
trustworthiness,  than  the  honest  convictions  of 
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•  hamble  and  reverent  worshipper  of  God  and 
an  intelligent,  nnprejndioed  student  of  God’s 
aooepted  Word.  We  respect  a  traditionary  be¬ 
lief  for  what  it  represents  and  what  it  has  been 
worth ;  but  that  does  not  invalidate  onr  rights 
of  private  judgment,  nor  preolnde  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  change,  revision,  rejeoton. 


Expiation,  as  a  dogma,  has  very  little  posi¬ 
tive  proof  in  Scripture.  Whether  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  was  actually  vicarions,  or  only  sym¬ 
bolically  BO,  has  been  a  question  immemorial. 
The  definition  which  limits  Christ’s  work  to 
his  sacrificial  death  has  been  denied  by  com¬ 
petent  and  devont  men  in  onr  Ohnrch  ever  since 
it  was  formulated.  Those  who  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  possible 
to  God  only  becanse  in  dying  on  the  cross  Jesns 
expiated  that  particular  sin,  are  in  a  very  small 
minority  of  true  believers  in  the  atonement. 
Jesns  might  have  come  to  declare  God’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  forgive  sin  withont  himself  taking  every 
and  all  sin  upon  himself  and  suffering  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  all  sinners.  That  is  an  extreme 
view,  untenable  from  Scripure,  valid  only  on 
the  basis  of  other  extreme  definitions.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  no  more,  no  less  than  his  life, 
is  sacrificial  in  a  larger,  broader,  higher  sense, 
than  is  contained  in  onr  teaching  of  a  limited 
atonement.  We  are  not  advocating  any  view 
of  the  atonement,  in  this  writing;  we  simply 
state  the  case  as  it  stands  and  has  stood  for  cen¬ 
turies.  And  we  deprecate  all  dogmatism  on  a 
matter  which  has  been  in  dispute  since  Origen 
taught  that  Christ  paid  the  penalty  of  sin  to 
the  devil,  and  Augustine,  that  he  paid  it  to 
God’s  justice,  leaving  God’s  love  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  collecting  man’s  debt  from  love 
itself  I 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  John  L.  Roemer  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  First  Ohnrch  of  Ohillicothe,  O. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  W.  Goodrich  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Bolton  Avenue 
Church,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Rev.  W.  Y.  Chapman  D.D.  of  the  First 
Church  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  been  called  to 
the  Second  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  William  Hollinshed  of  Sparta,  N. 
J.,  has  been  called  to  the  churches  of  Second 
Carbondale  and  Forest  City,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Freed  has  been  released  from 
the  church  of  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  after  a 
successful  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Harper  from  the  ohnrch  of 
North  Handyston,  N.  Y.,  goes  to  New  England 
to  labor  among  friends  of  former  days. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Nickerson  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Evansville,  Ill.,  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Racine,  Wis.,  April 
14. 

St.  Louis  gratefully  acknowledges  its  debt  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls  D.D.  for  his  en¬ 
ergy  in  conducting  the  negotiations  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  splendid  library  do¬ 
nation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt  of  Chambers- 
Wylie  Church,  Philadelphia,  appeared  among 
his  brethren  in  the  last  ministers'  meeting  and 
Presbytery  after  months  of  absence,  on  account 
of  illness. 

The  Knoxville  Church,  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
our  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  is 
pastor,  at  its  quarterly  communion  April  14 
received  twenty-seven  new  members,  seven¬ 
teen  by  letter  and  ten  on  confession  of  faith. 
There  were  two  adult  baptisms ;  eight  of  the 
twenty-seven  members  came  in  through  the 
Montooth  Mission  of  the  church. 


A  LA8r  LOOK  AT  CALIFORNIA— DB.  FIELD. 

Rev.  Theodore  L-  Cuyler.  D.D. 

As  we  began  onr  visit  to  the  Golden  state 
with  the  superb  scenery  of  Redlands  and  Oafion 
Orest  Park,  so  we  fittingly  ended  it  with  Mon¬ 
terey  and  the  magnificent  hotel  and  park  of  the 
’  ‘  Del  Monte.  ’  ’  These  were  the  bright  clasps 
that  enclosed  thirty-five  days  of  unbroken  and 
unbounded  enjoyment.  We  left  San  Francisco 
on  the  4th  of  April  for  Monterey  by  the  new 
coast-line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  I 
stopped  off  for  a  few  hours  at  San  Jose  to  see 
some  of  my  kith  and  kin  of  the  Ledyard  stock 
who  reside  there ;  the  town  itself  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  is  called  the  “Garden  City,’’  for 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  orchards  of  prunes  and 
peaches  and  apricots  in  the  fertile  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  In  eight  from  San  Jose  is  the  famous 
Lick  Observatory  on  a  mountain  top  with  its 
colossal  telescope. 

By  evening  we  found  ourselves  in  the  en¬ 
chanted  ground  that  surrounds  the  immense 
Hotel  Del  Monte— which  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  American  hostelries.  While 
the  “Waldorf  Astoria’’  is  a  rather  confined 
conglomeration  of  gorgeous  apartments,  the 
“Del  Monte’’  has  ground  enough  to  spread 
itself  over  in  a  spacious  fashion,  like  a  good 
man  of  extensive  sympathies.  It  has  an  inner 
court  also  of  generous  proportions,  blazing  with 
tropical  plants  and  Sowers.  But  the  marvel  of 
the  place  is  its  immense  park  of  over  one  hun. 
dred  acres — and  such  a  park  as  no  English  duke 
or  marquis  can  boast.  Nature  had  been  at 
work  for  many  a  year  in  growing  lofty  pines 
and  broad  oaks  and  graceful  palms  twined  with 
ivy  and  other  clambering  vines.  Through  this 
glorious  forest  the  designers  of  the  Del  Monte 
have  laid  out  innumerable  drives  and  walks 
flanked  with  rare  plants  and  flaming  flowers. 
A  botanist  could  spend  weeks  in  the  study  of 
the  rare  flora  and  exotic  vegetations.  “My 
willing  soul  would  stay’’  amid  those  enchant¬ 
ing  shades  for  many  a  day,  with  some  new 
beauty  to  unfold  itself  every  morning. 

On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  we  took 
the  famous  “seventeen  mile  drive’’  which 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  pronounced  the  most 
unique  he  had  ever  taken  on  this  continent. 
We  first  drove  through  the  queer  old  town  of 
Monterey,  the  original  capital  of  California, 
where  onr  flag  was  first  planted  fifty-five  years 
ago.  Then  we  came  beside  the  rocky  and  rp- 
sounding  beach  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the 
great  waves  sweeping  in  all  the  way  from 
Japan.  At  Cypress  Point  we  struck  a  vast 
forest  of  gnarled  and  fantastic  cypress- trees, 
some  of  which  claim  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand 
years!  They  were  sprouting  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne!  Beyond  this  ancient  forest  we 
reached  the  green  hills  around  Carmelo  Bay, 
and  then  passed  through  fern-clad  canyons  and 
deep  forests  until  we  reached  the  hotel,  satiated 
with  visions  of  beauty  to  last  for  a  life  time. 

The  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Del  Monte  is  what  is  known  as 
Judge  Field’s  “  big  tree’’— so  called  because  that 
eminent  jurist.  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  fond  of  visiting  it, 
and  of  taking,  his  friends  to  see  it.  It  is  a  live 
oak,  growing  on  a  sand  hill,  which  instead  of 
shooting  upward,  determined  to  spread  itself 
horizor  tally  over  a  space  of  two  hundred  feet — 
with  scores  of  twisted  and  gnarled  branches, 
some  of  which  strike  down  into  the  sand  and 
then  spring  up  again !  It  is  claimed  that  a 
regiment  could  encamp  under  this  green  masto¬ 
don  of  trees— which  is  more  eccentric  in  its 
moods  than  Carlyle  or  John  Randolph  of  Roa¬ 
noke  ever  'were  in  their  most  fantastic  freaks 
of  genius. 

The  mention  of  this  name  of  Field  leads  me  to 
express  my  intense  sorrow  that  I  was  not  in¬ 
formed  of  the  purpose  of  The  Evangelist  to 
publish  a  number  in  peculiar  tribute  of  honor 


to  my  beloved  brother,  Dr.  Hbnry  M.  Fibld— 
of  that  same  illnstrions  family.  For  forty 
years  he  and  I  were  like  David  and  Jonathan 
in  these  goodly  realms  of  the  venerable  Evan¬ 
gelist.  'We  were  true  yoke-fellows- who  loved 
eaoh  other  all  the  more  for  onr  natural  differ¬ 
ences  of  temperament.  Never  did  an  unkind 
whisper  pass  between  ns ;  we  no  more  thought 
of  quarreling  than  of  scolding  onr  wives ;  we 
never  meet  now  withont  a  kiss  snob  as  ‘  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian’’  and  “Faithful”  gave  to  each  other  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  paper  which  contains  the  por¬ 
trait  of  my  sunny-faced  and  heaven- endowed 
brother;  and  even  at  this  late  hour  I  wish  to 
reach  out  my  hand  across  the  continent  and  to 
grasp  the  right  hand  of  that  strong  man  with  a 
sweet  womanly  heart,  Henry  Martyn  Field. 

My  last  day  at  the  Del  Monte  was  the  Easter 
Sabbath — a  day  peculiarly  sacred  to  me  as  the 
day  on  which  I  began  and  concluded  my  happy 
thirty  years’  pastorate  of  beloved  “Lafayette 
Avenue  Church.  ”  At  the  request  of  the  guests 
I  conducted  an  evening  service  in  the  parlor  of 
the  hotel.  Just  the  way  in  which  I  would  de¬ 
sire  to  close  my  last  Lord’s  day  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  land  of  palms  and  of  pines — of  great  trees, 
and  of  still  greater  hearts.  Among  the  guests 
from  whom  I  was  reluctant  to  part  was  my  dear 
friend,  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  noble 
son  of  .America’s  peerless  martyr-patriot,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  From  the  paradise  of  stately 
trees  and  fragrant  flowers  at  Del  Monte,  we 
turned  away  reluctantly  and  started  for  San 
Francisco,  where  we  took  the  train  that  bore 
us  out  of  California.  Never  to  my  dying  hour 
can  I  forget  the  abounding  kindnesses  shown  to 
us  during  our  happy  sojourn  in  that  imperial 
commonwealth. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  Eastward  journey 
we  spent  a  few  hours  at  Salt  Lake  City — visit¬ 
ing  the  temple  and  tabernacle  precincts  of  Mor- 
mondom.  The  Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon,  the 
ablest  of  the  heretical  hierarchy— whom  I  heard 
preach  with  John  Young  in  that  tabernacle 
twenty-three  years  ago— died  this  week.  He 
was  their  strongest  man  since  Brigham  Young. 
Onr  trip  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  ended 
with  the  thrilling  transit  through  the  weird 
and  awful  precipices  of  the  “Royal  Gorge” — 
our  grandest  mountain  experience  since  the 
ascent  of  Tamalpais. 

Soon  after  our  “Denver  and  Rio  Grande” 
train  left  Pueblo,  it  came  into  a  crashing  col¬ 
lision  with  a  “Rook  Island”  train  bound  South. 
We  were  seated  at  table  in  the  dining  car  when 
the  collision  occurred,  and  were  all  thrown 
with  a  mass  of  shattered  crockery  on  the  floor ! 
When  we  got  out  to  see  the  extent  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  we  found  the  two  locomotives  in  ruins ; 
but  beyond  a  broken  limb  of  a  little  girl  and  a 
few  other  bruises  no  serious  injuries  occurred ! 
The  other  train  was  at  high  speed,  and  the 
railway  officials  say  that  it  was  a  miracle  that 
we  were  not  all  dashed  to  destruction.  At 
Oolorado  Springs  we  encountered  the  blizzard 
that  had  been  raging  for  two  days  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  Onr  train  became  stalled  in  the  snow¬ 
banks  that  threatened  to  drift  ns  in,  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  three  locomotives  could  not 
move  us.  After  an  anxious  night  there,  we 
were  pulled  out  in  the  early  morning,  and  got 
on  the  descending  grade  towards  Denver.  A 
memorable  day  and  night  were  those  to  ns, 
and  with  happy  hearts  we  came  into  this  bright 
and  bustling  city.  “Bless  the  Lord,  oh  onr 
souls,  and  all  that  is  within  us  praise  and  hless 
his  holy  name!”  With  this  song  of  joyful 
gratitude  on  our  lips  we  adore  the  merciful 
hand  of  divine  love  that  has  delivered  us  out 
of  great  dangers  and  brought  ns  thus  far  on 
onr  homeward  way. 

*  A  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Cuyler  asking  him  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  Dr.  Field’s  Birthday  number;  but  he  was 
gadding  about  so  nimbly  that  it  apparently  failed  to 
overtake  him.— Editor. 
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might  be  there  Buffered  freelj  to  ezeroise  theli 
Presbyterian  ohuroh-gOTernment?  And  it  was 
freely  answered  ‘  that  they  might. '  Hereupon 
they  sent  over  an  agent  who  pitched  upon  a 
tract  of  land  near  the  month  of  the  Merrimack 
Horace  O.  Hovey,  D.D.  River.”  (Mather’s  Magnalia,  I.,  p.  78. )  Ao- 

It  is  said  that  the  first  Presbytery  and  the  It  is  a  misapprehension  to  think  that  either  cordingly,  in  1686,  they  sailed  from  Oarrick- 
first  Synod  in  America  were  formed  in  Phila-  the  Pilgrims  or  the  Puritans  originally  meant  fergus,  on  the  “Eagle  Wing,”  140  strong,  with 
delphia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  to  sever  church  and  state.  The  Seven  Articles  a  cargo  of  Bibles,  psalm-books  and  catechisms, 
what  became  of  the  many  thousands  of  Presby-  signed  by  the  church  at  Leyden  expressly  de-  But  such  a  terrible  tempest  arose  that  they 
terians  who  came  over  in  the  seventeenth  oen*  dare  that  “no  Synod,  classis,  convocation,  or  returned  whence  they  came.  Had  they  got 
tury?  The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  officers  has  any  power  safely  over,  they  would  have  found  the  colony 
answer  that  inquiry.  In  order,  however,  to  at  all,  but  as  the  same  by  the  magistrate  is  of  Newbury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack, 
disentangle  the  somewhat  confused  beginnings  given  unto  them.  ”  This  agrees  with  what  is  led  by  Thomas  Parker  and  James  Noyes,  who 
of  colonial  ecclesiastical  history,  we  must  said  of  magistrates  in  the  old  Scotch  confession  afterward  published,  in  London,  a  quarto  vol- 
briefiy  consider  the  state  of  things  abroad.  of  faith,  and  approved  by  the  Westminster  ume.  The  Temple  Measured,  advocating  a 

The  Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  the  first  Assembly  (though  modified  in  our  American  modified  Presbyterianism.  According  to  Reid 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  fol-  standards),  that  the  magistrate  “hath  power  (Vol.  I.,  p.  128),  many  non- conformists  who 
lowed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  requiring  all  to  call  Synods,  to  be  present  at  them,  and  to  were  nominally  “comprehended  within  the 
to  worship  by  state  forms  and  in  parish  churches,  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  pale  of  the  established  Episcopal  Church,  yet 
Two  classes  objected  to  this:  the  Puritans,  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God. ”  (Conf.  of  introduced  and  maintained  several  peculiari- 
who  sought  to  reform  the  established  church.  Faith,  XXIU. ,  8. )  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  ties,  both  of  discipline  and  worship,  by  which 
and  the  Separatists,  who  claimed  the  right  of  doctrinally,  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Briggs  remarks,  the  Scottish  Church  was  distinguished.”  And 
each  congregation  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  that  “the  Presbyterian  colony  at  Salem  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  came  to  New 
Politically,  however,  all  Protestants  opposed  the  Congregational  colony  at  Plymouth  assooi-  England,  were  ready,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
to  the  arbitrary  supremacy  of  royalty  in  eccle-  ated  in  happy  union.”  union,  to  join  with  the  Independents  in  some 

siastical  affairs,  were  grouped  under  the  epithet  The  four  colonies,  namely,  Plymouth,  Mas-  modified  form  of  church  government, 

of  “Puritans;”  so  classed  under  both  James  I.,  sachusetts.  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  were  Those  extremists  who  can  only  think  of  Pres- 
and  Charles  I.,  and  so  described  by  Hume,  and  banded  together,  in  1643,  as  the  “United  States  byterianism  as  an  iron  hierarchy  fail  to  under- 
other  historians.  James  I.  (James  YI.  of  Soot-  of  New  England,  ”  and  on  a  theocratic  basis,  stand  this.  In  the  old  “Form  of  Government 
land),  was  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian,  being  with  the  Mosaic  code,  on  the  theory  that  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ”  we  find 
educated  by  George  Buchanan,  the  first  lay  God’s  government  is  the  best  government,  that  three  things  said  that  help  to  explain  the 
Moderator  of  the  Scotch  General  Assembly,  it  should  be  administered  only  by  God’s  people,  American  situation :“  The  Scripture  doth  hold 
Thrice  he  broke  his  oath  to  keep  the  Solemn  who  are  actually  in  covenant  with  him,  and  out  a  Presbytery  in  a  church;”  “many  partic- 
League  and  Covenant,  and  became  the  bitter  that  none  but  church  members  should  vote  or  ular,  congregations  may  be  under  one  Presby- 
foe  of  his  former  friends.  hold  office.  Obnoxious  members  could  be  pun-  terial  government;”  and  “in  extraordinary 

The  Long  Parliament,  convened  by  the  ill-  ished  or  banished ;  and  heretics  could  be  put  oases,  something  extraordinary  may  be  done, 
fated  Charles  I.,  made  the  Solemn  League  and  to  death.  New  England  was  cut  up  into  par-  until  a  settled  order  may  be  had.”  When  the 
Covenant  binding  on  England,  Scotland  and  isbes,  with  a  single  parish  church  to  which  members  of  any  local  church  choose  a  session 
Ireland,  and  summoned  the  Westminster  As-  everybody  must  go,  whose  members  were  the  they  have  “a  Presbytery  within  the  church,” 
sembly  of  Divines  on  purpose  to  frame  for  the  only  lawful  voters,  and  who  were  in  turn  taxed  even  though  they  stop  there.  Such  churches 
entire  nation  “One  form  of  church  government,  for  its  maintenace.  The  system  was  modified  now  exist.  For  instance,  the  Presbyterian 
one  confession  of  faith,  one  catechism,  and  in  1664  so  as  to  admit  any  orthodox  freeholder  Church  at  Coldwater,  Micb.,  is  ruled  by  a  ses- 
one  directory  of  worship.  ’  ’  The  remarkable  of  good  moral  character.  The  new  world  was  sion  of  its  own  choosing,  but  belongs  to  no 
result  was  that  *  for  a  number  of  years  the  wide.  Those  who  did  not  relish  the  Presby-  Presbytery  or  Synod.  In  Mather’s  Magnalia 
whole  power,  civil,  military,  naval,  educational  terian  or  Congregational  theocracy  could  go  (Book  V.,  Chapter  10),  “the  i power  of  the 
and  ecclesiastical,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  elsewhere.  Why  need  Quakers,  Baptists,  An-  church  and  its  Presbytery”  is  defined.  He 
the  Presbyterians;  whose  church  became,  for  tinomians,  Familists,  or  other  “anomalies,”  says  it  is  “ a  mixed  administration, ”  wherein 
the  time  being,  the  Church  of  England— a  fact  force  themselves  upon  Puritan  parishes?  the  brotherhood  choose  their  ruling  elders  and 

helping  to  explain  certain  colonial  paradoxes.  Of  21,200  migrants  to  New  England  prior  to  deacons,  and  have  power  to  remove  them  in 

A  limited  monarchy  at  this  juncture  of  af-  1640,  folly  4,00u  were  avowed  Presbyterians,  case  of  mal-administration.  He  says  that 
fairs,  with  guarantees  for  individual  freedom,  as  stated  by  Mather.  Some  have  given  a  much  church  government  belongs  to  the  elders, 
might  have  changed  the  destiny  of  the  English-  higher  estimate.  Many  of  the  2,000  Presby-  whereas  the  duty  of  the  people  is  to  obey  their 
speaking  world.  Oliver  Cromwell  dissolved  terian  ministers  who  were  oast  out  in  1662  elders,  as  to  the  admission,  exclusion  or  restor- 
the  Long  Parliament,  convened  the  “Little  brought  their  flock  to  the  new  world.  Even  if  ation  of  members,  the  ordination  of  officers. 
Parliament,  ’  ’  on  purpose  to  transform  the  mon-  they  did  not  gain  distinct  recognition,  they  or  other  matters  of  discipline,  ‘  ‘  while  they  rule 
archy  into  a  republic,  and  threw  his  whole  had  a  powerful  leavening  influence.  On  the  with  God,  ”  and  he  confirms  his  statements  by 
weight  with  the  Independents.  This  in  turn  other  hand,  not  a  few  emigrants  resented  all  quotations  from  the  New  Testament, 
led  the  Scotch  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuarts,  eoclesiastioal  forms ;  of  whom  Blackstone,  who  The  foregoing  is  aptly  styled  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
in  the  person  of  the  dissolute  and  ungrateful  set  up  the  first  hovel  where  Boston  stands,  was  Dexter,  “a  purely  Presbyterian  polity,  only 
Charles  II. ,  who,  after  subscribing  to  the  Sol-  a  type.  Asked  why  he  stood  aloof  from  all  that  it  was  applied  to,  and  stopped  short  with, 
emn  League  and  Covenant,  and  being  crowned  churches,  he  quaintly  said :  “I  came  from  Eng-  the  local  Assembly.”  He  says  it  was  “an  ex- 
at  Scone,  betrayed  the  Presbyterian  cause.  land  because  I  did  not  like  the  lord-bishops;  periment  of  running  Congregational  Churches 

A  thick  folio  in  my  library  is  an  index  of  but  I  can’t  join  yon  because  I  would  not  be  by  Presbyterian  methods,  and  in  a  Presbyte- 

those  times.  It  was  published  by  Peter  Heylyn  under  lord- brethren.  ”  rian  spirit;”  “Presby terianized  congregation- 

D.D.,  chaplain  to  both  Charles  I.  and  Charles  Isolated  cases  have  their  interest.  In  1630,  alism,  which  had  its  roots  in  one  system  and 
II.  Its  suggestive  title  is:  The  History  of  the  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton  brought  over  from  its  branches  in  another,  and  which  was  essen- 
Presby  terians :  containing  the  beginnings,  pro-  Yorkshire  an  organized  colony  of  Presbyterians  tially  Genevan  in  the  local  congregation.” 
gresB  and  snccesses  of  that  Active  Sect;  their  who  settled  at  Watertown,  seven  miles  from  Six  general  Synods  were  held  in  New  Eng- 
oppositions  to  monarchical  and  episcopal  gov-  Boston.  Possibly  these  may  have  been  the  land  between  the  years  1687  and  1708.  The 
ernment ;  their  innovations  in  the  Church ;  and  ones  whom  Endicott  and  others  accused  of  first  of  these  considered  “eighty-two  heretical 
their  imbroylments  of  the  kingdoms  and  estates  “seeking  power  and  influence,  and  of  forming  opinions,  and  nine  unwholesome  expressions 
of  Christendom  in  the  pursuit  of  their  De-  themselves  upon  the  model  of  a  Presbytery.”  and  perversions  of  Scripture.”  So  sharp  was 
signs.”  Heylyn  reviles  them  as  iconoclasts  (Eliot’s  Biog.  Diet.,  p.  484.)  Denton  and  his  the  collision  of  questions  and  answers,  replies 
and  Sabbatarians,  whose  ‘  ‘  bewitching  errors  flock,  after  fourteen  years  of  struggle,  at  and  recriminations,  that  magistrates  interfered 
became  the  most  popular  infatuation,  and  Watertown,  Wethersfield  and  Stamford,  forsook  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
whose  monstrous  paradoxes  were  such  as  would  New  England  for  Long  Island,  where  they  ministers  went  home  “to  root  up  the  errors 
make  everygood  man  tremble  at  the  hearing  of  founded  at  Hempstead  what  is  regarded  as  the  that  the  Synod  had  denounced.”  We  need  not 
them.”  Terrible  invectives  were  hurled  at  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  and  here  review  the  controversies  successively  de- 
their  ministers  for  teaching  that  “all  power  which,  in  1894,  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  termined  by  these  Synods, 
was  originally  in  the  people  of  a  state  or  nation ;  fiftieth  anniversary.  Their  outcome,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  topic 

and  in  kings  no  otherwise  than  by  delegation.  The  Rev.  Robert  Blair  of  Scotland,  and  the  now  treated,  was  formulated  first  in  the  0am- 
or  by  way  of  trust;  which  trust  might  be  re-  .Rev.  John  Livingston,  who  laid  the  fonnda-  bridge  platform,  and  later  in  the  Saybrook 
called  when  the  people  pleased.”  Such  ana-  tionsof  Presbyterianism  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  platform;  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 

themas  were  unconscious  eulogies.  wrote  to  New  England  asking,  “Whether  they  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  doctrinal 
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standard;  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  “Heads 
of  Agreement”  between  Presbyterians  and 
Oongregationalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  consummated  about  the  year  1690. 

The  Cambridge  platform  is  nsnaliy  described 
as  a  decidedly  Congregational  document.  Tet 
it  says,  “The  Synod’s  directions  and  determi¬ 
nations,  so  far  as  consonant  with  the  Word  of 
God,  are  to  be  received  with  reverence  and 
snbmission.  ”  What  more  conld  we  ask?  A 
series  of  propositions  was  laid  down  by  a  sub¬ 
sequent  assembly  of  ministers  at  Cambridge. 
They  say,  “The  power  of  chnrch  government 
belongs  only  to  the  elders  of  the  chnrch;”  but 
they  specify  cases  where  the  elders  are  “to 
take  the  concurrence  of  the  fraternity.”  Tet, 
even  in  such  cases,  “the  elders  of  the  chnrch 
have  a  negative  on  the  votes  of  the  brethren;”  and 
“to  take  away  the  negative  of  the  elders  is  to 
tnrn  the  whole  regimen  of  the  chnrch  into  a 
pure  democracy.”  Furthermore,  they  declare 
that  “Synods  are  to  be  reverenced,  as  determin' 
ing  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  concernng 
things  necessary  to  be  received  and  practised'  ’ ; 
and  that  “their  judgment  be  acki^owlged  as 
decisive  in  the  affairs  for  which  they  are  or¬ 
dained.  ”  (Mather’s  Magnalia,  II.,  pp.  218 
and  214.  Italics  Mather’s. ) 

The  Saybrook  platform  strongly  advocated 
Consociations  that  really  had  the  powers  of  the 
Presbytery.  Such  were  formed  in  Connecticnt, 
where  they  long  held  sway,  and  brought  about 
tbe  Plan  of  Union  on  which  Presbyterians  and 
Oongregationalists  agreed  for  Home  Mission 
work  in^the  Western  states.  How  far  matters 
went  may  be  inferred  from  the  deliverance  of 
the  Hartford  Association  of  Ministers  in  1799, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Walker:  “The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Connecticut  churches,  founded  on 
common  nsage,  and  the  confession  of  faith, 
heads  of  agreement  and  articles  of  church  dis¬ 
cipline,  adopted  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  state,  is  not  Congregational, 
but  contains  the  essentials  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Sotland,  or  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  America.” 
It  is  well  known  that  President  Edwards,  Dr. 
Dwight,  Dr.  Strong,  Dr.  Hawes  and  nnmerons 
others  who  are  numbered  among  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  clergy  avowed  their  decided  Presby¬ 
terian  preferences. 

We  have  tried  to  go  over  this  controverted 
ground  honestly,  and  as  far  as  possible  what 
has  been  stated  has  been  directly  from  the 
original  historical  antborities.  We  have  not 
wished  in  the  least  to  disparage  any  of  those 
noble  Christian  forces  that  joined  to  make 
New  England  what  it  is  to-day.  Onr  aim  has 
been  to  show  that  the  thousands  of  Presbjter- 
ians  who  oame  hither  in  the  early  colonial  days 
made  their  deep  and  enduring  mark,  and  that 
it  would  be  both  ungrateful  to  their  memory 
and  false  to  the  facts  for  us  to  ignore  them  in 
making  np  our  denominational  history.  Colo¬ 
nial  Presbyterians  did  the  best  they  conld  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances ;  and  in  their  earnest 
desire  for  peace  and  harmony  they  set  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  for  all  Christendom.  The 
time  came  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  more  pronounced  and  decided  in  their  de¬ 
nominational  attitude ;  as  we  may  be  able  to 
show  in  a  future  communication  concerning 
New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
afterward. 

Newbukyport,  Mass. 


THE  ARTA  HAHAJ. 

.  Arthur  H-  Ewing,  Ph.  D. 

The  Arya  Samaj  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  modern  Hindu  Reform  Movements.  The 
founder  thereof  was  the  late  Dayananda  Saras - 
wati.  His  followers,  true  to  the  immemorial 
instinct  of  the  Hindu,  already  pay  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  the  homage  due  to  a  semi-divine — that  we 
say  not  divine— person.  The  Punjab  is  the  field 
in  which  this  organization  has  been  most  snc- 
cessfnl. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NAME. 

The  word  “Arya”  is  well  chosen.  It  is  the 
word  which  has  long  embodied  the  racial  pride 
of  the  Aryan  peoples.  The  word  when  first 
met  with  means  “exalted,”  “noble.”  The 
conquerors  from  the  Northwest  became  the 
“nobles”  of  India  as  conquerors  always  do,  for 
instance,  the  Normans  in  England.  The  mere 
adjective  gradually  became  a  racial  name  from 
Persia  to  India.  So  Darins  begins  his  famous  in¬ 
scription  with  the  words,  “I  am  an  Arya,  the 
son  of  an  Arya.  ’  ’  In  the  choice  of  this  name 
by  the  Samaj  (Society)  there  is  a  subtle  appeal 
to  national  pride.  All  true  Aryas  are  appealed 
to  to  find  their  natural  home  in  the  Arya  Samaj. 
The  appeal  to  national  pride  which  is  voiced 
by  this  name  has  both  a  religions  and  a  politi¬ 
cal  significance. 

THE  POLITICAL,  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AKTA 
SAMAJ. 

The  political  principle  which  conceals  itself 
under  tbe  name  “Arya”  is,  “India  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India.”  While  the  publications  of  the 
organization  usually  deal  with  religions  ques 
tions  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid  anything  that 
conld  be  described  as  technically  disloyal,  yet 
first  band  experience  of  the  spirit  and  attitude 
of  individuals  towards  government  produces 
the  conviction  that  the  political  interest  is  the 
stronger  of  tbe  two  bonds  which  hold  the  or¬ 
ganization  together.  The  dominant  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  create  a  national  spirit. 
The  logical  outcome  of  this  spirit  is  and  must 
be  a  more  or  less  definite  antagonism  to  foreign 
rule.  Tbe  active  agitation  carried  on  by  the 
Samaj  for  a  larger  share  for  Indians  in  the 
“plums”  of  office  is  not  peculiar  to  this  organ¬ 
ization. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  ARTA 
SAMAJ. 

The  religions  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  attitude.  The  fundamental  principle  here 
is  that  the  religion  of  India  is  in  ail  respects 
adequately  suited  and  sufficient  for  the  people 
of  India.  The  war  cry  of  the  religions  position 
is,  “The  religion  of  our  conquerors  shall  never 
become  ours.”  While  on  the  one  hand  this 
war  cry  doubtless  rests  upon  tbe  conviction 
that  tbe  Hindu  religion  is  entirely  sufficient, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  powerful  incentive  for  bolstering  np 
and  whitewashing  at  any  cost  tbe  ancient  reli¬ 
gion. 

THE  ARTA  SAMAJ  AND  THE  BRAHMO  SAMAJ. 

The  Arya  Samaj  is  in  constant  controversy 
with  the  strictly  theistic  and  eclectic  Brahmo 
Samaj  (see  The  Evangelist  of  October  4,  1901). 
The  two  organizations  agree  in  denying  caste 
and  idolatry.  The  latter  is,  however,  much  more 
thorough-going  as  regards  both  doctrines.  The 
Aryas  while  opposing  caste  in  theory  conform 
in  practice,  holding  that  the  time  has  not  yet 


containing  the  most  slanderous  statements  with 
reference  to  him. 

(2)  The  Brahmos  are  too  much  inclined  to 
denationalization.  While  their  position  is  ec¬ 
lectic  and  they  ostensibly  receive  truth  from 
all  sources,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  take  their 
ideals  from  the  Ohristian  Englishman  and 
American.  This  seems  to  the  Arya  nothing 
short  of  treason  to  the  country  and  nation  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Brahmos  are  taunted 
with  being  half  Christians  now  and  are  told 
that  thye  might  as  well  go  the  whole  way  and 
become  out  and  out  Christians. 

(8)  The  Brahmos  err  in  rejecting  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  whole  Hindu  literature.  The 
Aryas  agree  with  them  as  regards  the  later 
literature  in  which  idolatry  and  caste  are  taught, 
but  they  strenuously  hold  that  tbe  Vedas  are 
inspired.  Dayananda  Saraswati  et  al  clearly 
recognized  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  con¬ 
serve  the  national  religion  without  a  sacred 
Book  to  which  final  appeal  could  be  taken  re¬ 
garding  all  religious  questions.  While  it  is 
not  doubted  that  they  sincerely  believed  tbe 
Vedas  to  be  inspired,  yet  this  conviction  was 
probably  not  uninfluenced  by  the  need  which 
was  felt  for  a  book  which  conld  be  appealed  to 
in  controversy  as  tbe  Christians  appeal  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Quran. 

THE  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  ARYA  SAMAJ  AM) 
THEIR  TEACHING 

The  Vedas  are,  therefore,  the  sacred  Book  of 
the  Arya  Samaj.  Having  theoretically  restric¬ 
ted  inspired  literature  io  the  Vedas,  tbe  next 
step  was  to  show  that  the  Vedas  teach  what 
the  Aryas  believe.  This  was,  of  course,  un¬ 
scientific,  the  process  being  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  logical  one.  Not  logic,  however,  but  a 
means  by  which  to  hold  young  men  away  from 
Christianity  was  the  need  of  tbe  hour.  Opin¬ 
ions  had  been  and  were  being  formed  by  the 
infiuence  of  Christianity  and  Western  learning. 
The  Arya  leader  went  to  the  Vedas  with  ihe 
hope  and  purpose  of  showing  that  these  same 
opinions  bad  always  existed  there.  This  was 
the  chief  task  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  first  book  of  theRig  Veda  and  also 
published  other  books  in  order  to  show  that  tbe 
Vedas,  properly  interpreted,  teach  neither  poly¬ 
theism  nor  tbe  caste  system.  On  the  second 
point  there  is  only  one  stanza  against  him,  i.  e. 
Rig  VedaX.,  90:12.  On  the  other  point  his  task 
is  much  more  difficult;  for  while  there  is  much 
evidence  of  a  struggle  towards  a  monotheistic 
conception,  yet  there  is  against  him  the  fact 
that  the  plural  of  the  word  for  “god”  (deva) 
is  much  more  frequently  used  than  the  singu¬ 
lar.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  contro¬ 
vert  his  interpretations ;  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  Samaj  was  and  is  folly  convinced  that 
he  has  established  his  points. 

There  is  still  another  qnestion  which  comes 
in  for  special  treatment— a  question  which  was 
forced  upon  him  because  it  existed  in  a  tacit 
form  in  the  minds  of  men  who  were  receiving 
the  new  education.  Having  given  up  caste 
and  idolatry  as  later  accretions  to  a  pure  origi¬ 
nal,  they  still  kept  asking,  If  Christianity  be 
not  the  true  religion,  how  does  it  come  that 
Ohristians  are  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  scientific 
discovery  and  invention?  This  is  the  question 
of  a  utilitarian  in  religion,  and  such  the  Hindu 
is.  In  reply  to  this  difficulty, which  must  have 
existed  in  his  own  mind  also,  Dayananda  Saras- 


come  to  formally  break  with  the  ancient  cns-  wati  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  proving 
The  Rev.  Theodore  Monod,  well  known  and  toms.  The  Aryas  differ  radically  from  the  that  tbe  ancient  seers  (Rishis)  were  familiar 
loved  in  this  country,  has  been  called  to  part  Brahmos  on  the  following  points:  with  all  the  facts  which  modern  science  has 

with  a  beloved  and  gifted  son.  The  Rev.  (i)  The  Brahmos  make  too  much  of  Jesns  discovered.  Doubtless  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
Maurice  Monod  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Christ.  The  Aryas  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  and  certainly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  follow- 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  He  had  fitted  himself  they  cannot  snccessfnlly  fight  the  Ohristian  po-  ers,  he  has  shown  that  the  Veda  contains  certain 
to  become  a  medical  missionary,  bnt  failing  sition  if  they  give  as  high  a  place  to  Christ  as  words  which  indicate  that  the  Rishis  knew  the 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  purpose  the  Brahmos  do.  In  some  oases,  therefore,  nee  of  the  telegraph,  the  steam  engine,  etc. 
and  for  six  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  their  aim  is  to  dethrone  him  from  the  high  It  is  not  easy  for  one  to  take  snch  arguments 
Oherchell,  Algeria.  Mr.  Maurice  Monod  place  which  all  Hindus  have  been  glad  to  ac-  seriously,  and  yet  they  are  seriously  believed 
leavee  a  widow  and  three  children.  cord  to  him.  A  few  books  have  been  written  to-day.  Upon  them  is  based  the  appeal 
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which  is  constantly  being  made  to  yonng  men 
not  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
We  are  willing  to  admit,  say  the  Arya  leaders, 
that  there  is  mnch  that  is  good  in  Christianity, 
bat  the  Vedas  have  everything  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  have  from  monotheism  to  modern  science 
and  mnoh  more  besides ;  why  shonld  any  one 
therefore  leave  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and 
thas  be  a  traitor  to  his  country? 

PABTY  Division  in  the  arta  samaj. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  serious 
controversy  within  the  ranks  of  the  Samaj. 
The  better  educated  portion  has  found  that  the 
Vedas  do  not  forbid  the  use  of  animal  food. 
True  to  their  theory  that  the  Vedas  are  the 
only  authoritative  guide  to  conduct  they  refuse 
to  be  bound  by  the  later  doctrine  that  animal 
food  must  not  be  used.  The  less  educated  por¬ 
tion  are  not  willing  to  go  the  length  of  their  own' 
theoretic  position  and  so  try  to  prove  that  ani¬ 
mal  food  is  everywhere  forbidden.  The  latter 
are  the  more  numerous,  but  the  less  influential. 
The  former  party  has  full  control  of  the  college 
of  the  organization  which  is  located  at  Lahore. 
The  conflict  is  fiercely  waged;  it  is  not  yet 
clear  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Those  who 
approve  of  the  use  of  flesh  are  known  as  Masis 
(Mas,  i.e.  flesh),  the  others  as  Ghasis  (ghas,  i.e. 
grass)  or  Vegetarians.  The  Masis  have  recently 
scored  heavily  against  the  Ghasis  by  pointing 
out  that  there  is  life  in  plants  as  well  as  in 
animal  food,  and  that  to  be  true  to  their  position 
the  Ghasis  would  have  to  starve  to  death  I 
METHODS  or  OPERATION. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Brahmos  so  here  the 
methods  in  use  are  copied  from  the  missionaries^ 
Regular  religious  services,  street  preaching^ 
the  use  of  the  printing  press,  and  the  establish, 
ment  of  schools  are  the  chief  forms  in  wnioh 
Arya  activity  shows  itself.  Their  method  of 
raising  funds  is  a  copy  of  ours.  The  Arya 
Patrika  (a  Lahore  newspaper)  contains  constant 
references  to  tithes,  thank-offerings,  regular 
contributions,  etc.  Many  men  make  large  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  their  organ¬ 
ization.  Lala  Hans  Raj  M.A. ,  Principal  of 
their  College  in  Lahore  gives  his  services  for  a 
nominal  sum,  probably  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  what  he  might  be  receiving  in  govern¬ 
ment  employment.  Though  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Samaj  is  to  hinder  and  counteract 
the  work  of  the  missionary,  still  all  credit 
mast  be  given  to  this  unselfish  service. 

The  purpose  which  appears  on  the  surface 
'of  all  their  operations  is  the  destructive  one. 
Orthodox  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity  are  all  severely  attacked,  chief 
attention  being  given  to  the  latter.  Nothing 
constructive  on  the  religious  side  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  for  the  work  of  the  founder  was  to 
bui  d  up  a  new  line  of  defense  rather  than  to 
construct  a  system.  Whether  the  organization 
will  or  will  not  hereafter  do  constructive  work, 
only  the  future  can  determine.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  reactionary,  conser¬ 
vative,  national  spirit  represented  by  this  Samaj 
will  prove  very  powerful  in  years  to  come. 
The  spirit  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  the  "boxer” 
spirit  and  this  spirit  is  sure  to  contest  every 
gtep  of  progress  of  the  Christian  propaganda 
until  the  heart  of  this  vast  people  shall  have 
been  given  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  political  side 
of  the  straggle,  too,  will  go  on  until  that  solu¬ 
tion  is  found  which  shall  be  best  suited  to  the 
truest  development  of  national  existence. 

Allahabad,  India. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  appeal  made  to  the  Christian 
public  by  the  Actors’  Society  for  a  day  of  rest 
on  Sunday,  and  to  the  clergy  to  aid  them  in 
obtaining  it  and  in  creating  a  better  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  most  serious 
and  significant  movement. 


AWHEEL  IN  EUROPE. 

III. 

Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 

'  Early  one  charming  Sunday  afternoon  in  July 
last  we  two  wheelmen  sat  resting  in  the  de¬ 
lightfully  green  St.  George’s  Square  in  the 
heart  of  Glasgow.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of 
the  unique  annual  ‘ '  Fair,  ’  ’  when  all  the  men 
of  the  great  shipyards  and  shops  are  given  a 
week  or  two  of  vacation.  All  about  us  are 
massive  buildings  of  that  stone  which,  black 
at  first,  becomes  murky  under  the  smoke  of  the 
iron  city,  and  yet  remains  impressive.  Rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  Square  is  the  splendid 
shaft  to  Walter  Scott’s  memory,  with  his  statue 
on  top  nearly  one  hundred  feet  from  the  sward. 
Here  and  there  are  memorials  to  other  Scotch¬ 
mens— among  them  Burns,  Livingstone  and 
Watts.  I  am  told  that  two  Scotchmen,  bosom 
cronies  from  the  same  little  clachans,  were  sta¬ 
tioned  near  each  other  at  Trafalgar  when  Nel¬ 
son  flashed  out  from  his  ship  the  famous  words 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.” 
"No  a  word  o’  pair  auld  Sootlandl”  moaned 


SCOTT  MONUMENT,  GLASGOW 

Geordie.  "Man,  Geordie, ”  retorted  Jock, 
"Scotland  kens  weel  enench  that  nae  bairn  o’ 
hers  needs  to  be  tell’t  to  do  his  duty— thon’s 
just  a  hint  to  the  Englishers.  ”  If  old  Eng¬ 
land  sometimes  forgets  that  Scotland  entered 
the  partnership  in  1707,  Scotland  gets  even  on 
her  own  soil  in  memorials  everywhere  to  great 
Scotchmen.  The  epistle  generally  reads:  But 
now  abideth  Robert  Burns,  Walter  Scott,  John 
Knox,  these  three;  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  John  Knox.  If  Scott’s  shaft  dominates  the 
Square,  the  imposing  Knox  memorial,  on  which 
is  carved  well-nigh  a  history  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  rises  high  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
Necropolis,  which  itself  crowns  the  whole  city. 

As  the  afternoon  faded  into  evening,  we  sat 
long  on  the  Knox  monument  steps,  looking 
down  on  the  fine  old  Cathedral,  and  out  over 
the  ranges  of  city  buildings  and  forest  of  masts 
along  the  Clyde.  We  had  climbed  up  through 
High  street  to  attend  a  service  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  choir,  and  then  the  Cathedral  seemed 
perched  on  a  hill-top.  But  now  as  we  looked 
down  from  the  Necropolis,  GlMgosr’s  remark¬ 
able  "God’s  acre,  ”  it  seemed  to  sit  in  the 
plain.  It  was  Scott  himself  who  said  of  the 
Cathedral,  recalling  that  it  was  one  of  only 
two  old  Catholic -churches  spared  by  the  icono¬ 
clasts  of  the  Reformation,  "the  auld  Kirk  stood 
as  crouse  as  a  oat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  off 
her,  and  a’ body  was  alike  pleased.”  To  the 
memory  of  St.  Kentigem,  Glasgow’s  first  bishop 
and  patron  saint,  it  stands — that  pioneer  Chris¬ 
tian  who  was  such  a  power  (hat  St.  Colnmba 


came  clear  from  Iona  to  visit  him,  and  ex¬ 
change  staffs  in  token  of  mutual  love:  that 
worker  so  untiring  that  for  centuries  there 
lived  a  proverb,  "Like  St.  Mango’s  work  which 
was  never  done.  ’  ’  Rooted  thus  in  the  past, 
Glasgow  for  all  that  is  a  present-day  teacher 
in  municipal  enterprise.  Since  1864  the  city 
has  ownod  its  own  water  plant,  drawing  its 
supply  from  Lock  Katrine  thirty-four  miles 
away,  and  draining  that  romantic  and  rainy 
region  made  famous  by  Scott  in  his  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  So,  too,  the  city  owns  its  own  gas 
plant,  and  tramway  system.  In  favored  Glas¬ 
gow  the  water  tax  is  only  about  a  shilling  a 
year  per  head,  gas  costs  only  about  fifty-four 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  one  may  ride  two 
miles  for  a  British  penny. 

Next  morning  we  visited  the  University,  the 
most  imposing  modern  edifice  in  Scotland, 
beautiful  for  situation,  looking  down  on  the 
Kelvin,  and  a  part  of  the  fine  West  End  Park 
and  of  the  1901  Exposition.  Here  were  trained 
a  surprising  number  of  the  men  who  founded 
Presbyterianism  in  the  United  States.  Then 
came  a  wheeling  trip  that  will  live  in  memory, 
clear  across  Scotland  from  Glasgow  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  by  way  of  the  lake  country  and  Stirling. 
Who  that  passes  Dumbarton’s  great  rock, 
stranded  on  the  plain  where  the  Leven  joins 
the  Clyde,  a  mile  around  and  660  feet  high, 
bearing  on  its  top  fortifications  going  back  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  does  not  think  of  the  effort 
it  must  have  cost  even  Satan  to  hurl  this  rock 
at  St.  Patrick,  according  to  tradition?  We 
rode  on  delightful  Loch  Lomond,  in  and  out 
among  its  green  isles,  with  many  a  woody  ben 
in  sight,  but  all  the  time  wondering  if  ever  the 
sun  shone  out  in  Great  Britain.  The  air  seemed 
always  seeping  with  moisture,  always  ready  to 
become  a  sprinkle  or  downpour,  and  the  foliage 
was  as  deeply  luxuriant  as  that  under  Niagara’s 
constant  spray.  We  started  in  to  climb  lofty 
Ben  Lomond,  but  losing  the  way,  entered  a 
path  leading  along  the  loc^  side,  which  a  shep¬ 
herd  told  us  led  to  Inversnaid.  How  shall  I 
describe  in  a  line  or  two  that  rainy,  foggy 
afternoon  on  a  wild  Scotch  mountain  side? 
Never  riding,  sometimes  pushing  our  wheelg 
and  sometimes  being  pulled  by  them ;  carrying 
them  over  great  rocks,  slippery  slopes,  and 
tearing  hillside  streams ;  the  path  plunging 
wildly  up  hundreds  of  feet,  then  as  quickly 
down  to  the  loch  edge,  and  ever  repeating  it ; 
our  shoes  pumping  water,  rain  dripping  from 
our  caps  to  our  faces,  bushes  and  brakes  un¬ 
loading  moisture  against  us,  wet  to  the  knees, 
and  only  our  wheeling  capes  saving  the  rest  of 
us ;  through  yielding  bogs,  and  over  heather 
and  moss  wastes;  almost  exhausted  after  four 
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hours  of  it,  the  prospe.t  for  a  night  of  it  was 
good  when  there  came  the  moat  welcome  sight 
of  our  trip— a  glimpse  of  the  Inversnaid  road. 
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Half  an  hoar  more  of  the  bORgy,  heather 
monntain,  and  a  three  miles  ride  through  pelt¬ 
ing  rain  and  red  mud,  led  us  to  the  delightful 
Stronaohlacher  Hotel,  on  Loch  Katrine’s 
shore. 

What  a  panorama  Was  spread  for  ns  looking 
oif  from  the  top  of  the  Wallaoe  Monument! 
A  ragged,  granite  structure,  stored  with  re¬ 
minders  of  heroes  like  Wallaoe  and  Bruce  and 
all  of  Scotland’s  mighty  men,  it  rises  220  feet 
above  the  crest  of  Stirling’s  Abbey  Oraig, 
which  in  turn  rises  over  600  feet  above  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Forth.  Almost  to  Ben  Lomond  one 
way,  and  near  to  Edinburgh  the  other!  Up 
the  Devon,  Allan  Water  and  Teith  Valleys, 
and  well-nigh  the  whole  length  of  the  Forth 
Valley.  Down  there  by  the  Forth,  Wallace  re¬ 
pulsed  the  English,  and  there  at  Bannockburn 
Bruce  stayed  for  over  a  century  their  onward 
rush.  Down  there  nestles  Stirling,  with  its 
venerable  castle,  the  key  to  the  Highlands, 
bristling  with  history  and  tradition.  All 
about,  the  stone  houses  with  rose-covered  walls 
and  gardens ;  the  hedges,  sometimes  decorated 
with  drying  clothes;  the  fields  of  grass  and 
oats.  This  is  the  country  which  David  I. 
found  built  in  wattles  and  left  it  framed  in 
granite.  Here  lived  protomartyr  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  match  that  kindled  Knox,  "the 
reek’’  of  whom,  burning  six  hours  at  the  stake, 

‘ '  infected  all  it  blew  upon.  ’  ’  Here  have  lived 
many  a  ‘  ‘  discreeminating’  ’  Jamie  Soutar,  who, 
when  "in  good  fettle,’’  could  wind  the  tortur¬ 
ous  way  through  all  the  Scottish  secessions. 
Here  has  lived  many  a  saint  like  John  G. 
Paton's  blessed  father.  In  the  olden  days  men 
here  have  lived  to  whom  death  was  but  like 
journeying  to  Stirling— who  before  dying,  re¬ 
ceived  messages  to  be  delivered  to  friends  on 
the  other  side.  In  one  of  these  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  a  read  sermon  is  an  unpardonable 
sin,  lived  the  womem  who,  at  the  close  of  one 
by  Norman  McLeod,  said  to  a  neighbor,  "Did 
ye  ever  hear  anything  sae  gran’ t  Was’na  that 
a  sermon?"  "O,  ay,’’  she  replied  sulkily, 
"but  he  read  it!’’  "Read  it!’’  repeated  the 
first  with  emphasis,  "I  wad’na  care  if  he  had 
whustled  it!" 

Edinburgh  is  to  Scotland  what  the  Celestial 
City  is  to  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  well, 
as  in  the  New  Testament,  to  see  it  last. 

“  E>llQa  I  Scotla’8  darling  seat  I 
All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow’rs, 

Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 
Sat  Legislation's  Sov'reign  pow'rs  I” 

Wander  through  its  granite-lined  streets,  climb 
its  hills,  visit  its  old  buildings,  until  it  steals 
into  your  heart  as  no  other  city  in  Europe, 
hardly  exceptiug  London  and  Paris,  and  at  the 
evening  time  sit  with  ns  on  Cal  ton  Hill  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  and  over  the  city.  There  facing 
you  with  its  great  rush  of  traffic  is  busy  Princes 
street.  There  lie  the  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
and  rising  from  them  the  beautiful  |80,000  me¬ 
morial  to  Scott.  One  could  almost  believe 
some  Gothic  cathedral  had  been  robbed  of  its 
choicest  tower  to  cover  Scott’s  colossal  figure. 
Farther  on,  crowning  a  crag  opposite  Calton 
Hill,  bristles  the  castle,  reminding  of  a  long 
line  of  sovereigns  clear  back  to  that  Margaret, 
whose  tiny  chapel  has  a  place  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  cannon.  That  crowned  steeple  is  St. 
Giles’s  cathedral.  There  Knox  saved  Scotland 
from  being  lured  by  Mary  back  to  Catholicism, 
and  there  bumble  Jeuny  Geddes  threw  her 
stool  at  the  rector’s  "lug. ’’  There  will  come 
up  memories,  too,  of  that  Andrew  Melville 
who,  like  Paul,  knew  no  difference  between 
presbyters  and  bishops ;  who  told  King  James 
to  his  face  he  was  "God’s  silly  vassal,’’  and 
that  King  Jesus  was  in  Scotland  mightier  than 
King  James.  A  few  rode  down  High  street  is 
Knox’s  house,  and  at  the  foot  of  High  street, 
as  at  the  foot  of  Arthur’s  Seat  and  Oalton 
Hill,  rests  Holyrood  Palace,  and  much  that 
once  belonged  to  ill  fated  Queen  Mary.  It  is 


Scotland  in  miniature.  It  is  a  city  that  honors 
the  splendid  past  by  making  the  most  of  the 
present.  But  he  of  the  past  whose  spirit  is 
most  evident  and  memory  most  warmly  cher¬ 
ished  is  John  Knox,  "the  one  Scotchman,  ’’  says 
Carlyle,  "to  whom  of  all  others  his  country 
and  the  world  owe  a  debt.  ’’ 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


“  HIS  FACE  TOWARD  THE  LIGHT.  ” 
Rev.  Adolos  Allen 

That  is  the  attitude  of  dear  Dr.  Field.  What 
a  charming  scene !  Scacrely  anything  on  earth 
could  be  more  beautiful.  In  one  sentence.  Dr. 
Hastings  in  his  greeting  gives  the  setting  of 
this  lovely  picture:  "With  both  of  ns  the  hour 
is  late  and  the  morning  draws  near.  ’  ’  Here 
stands  a  young  old  man  amid  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  earth-life  with  his  face  aglow 
because  of  the  morning  light  of  the  eternal 
day,  which  is  about  to  burst  upon  him  in  all 
its  glory.  He  is  looking  forward.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face  is  one  of  joyous  expectation ; 
he  feels  that  be  is  "nearing  a  goodly  company,  ’’ 
getting  nearer  to  the  break  of  day,  when  ‘  ‘  with 
the  morn  these  angel  faces,’’  "loved  long  since 
and  lost  awhile,  ’  ’shall  be  seen  never  to  be  lost 
again. 

Here  is  a  soul  full  of  brightest  hope.  Liter¬ 
ally,  heaven  is  home  to  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this,  and  something  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
times  this  child  of  the  heavenly  Father  has  felt 
homesick  for  heaven.  When  I  was  co-pastor 
with  Dr.  Sunderland  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  Sabbath 
when  it  was  my  turn  to  preach  the  sermon.  Dr. 
Field  was  with  us  in  the  pulpit.  I  invited 
him  to  offer  the  prayer.  He  did  so.  And 
what  a  prayer!  He  led  us  all  directly  to  God, 
as  one  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and 
whom  he  dearly  loved.  But  what  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  me  in  that  prayer  was  one  expression, 
the  like  of  which  I  never  heard  either  in  or 
out  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  uttered  devoutly 
and  with  deep  spiritual  feeling:  "We  thank 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  we  are  born  to  die.  ’  ’  Since 
that  Sabbath,  those  words  have  remained  fixed 
in  my  mindl  and  I  have  not  come  from  under 
the  infiuence  of  them,  nor  of  the  man  of  God 
who  spoke  tbem.  I  have  wondered  what  he 
meant.  Possibly  Dr.  Field  will  tell  us  why 
he  is  thaakful  to  God  for  death,  what  is  the 
blessing  which  a  Christian  of  such  ripe  experi¬ 
ence  sees  it  to  be.  The  language,  though  un¬ 
usual,  is  yet  Christian,  in  accord  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

What  an  achievement,  and  how  glorious  the 
triumph,  when  any  one  can  sincerely  say,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  despair  and  disappointment,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  joy :  "  We  thank  thee, 
O  Lord,  that  we  are  born  to  die !  ’  ’  And  this, 
because  death  means  the  coming  of  the  morn- 
ingfi,  the  ushering  in  of  nothing  but  the  Light, 
the  entrance  upon  the  larger  life,  and  the  re¬ 
union  with  dear  ones  "loved  long  since  and 
lost  a  while’’  in  that  place  which  is  "home." 
His  face  is  toward  the  Light.  He  sees  no  dark¬ 
ness,  the  outlook  must  be  glorious! 

Substituting  his  name  for  that  of  the  great 
Evangelist,  I  presume  Dr.  Field  would  say  in 
the  language  of.D.  L.  Moody:  "Some  day  you 
will  read  in  the  papers  that  Henry  M.  Field  is 
dead.  Don’t  you  believe  a  word  of  it!  At 
that  moment  I  shall  be  more  alive  than  I  am 
now.  I  shall  have  gone  up  higher,  that  is  all 
—out  of  this  old  clay  tenement  into  a  house 
that  is  immortal ;  a  body  that  death  cannot 
touch,  that  sin  cannot  taint,  a  body  fashioned 
like  unto  his  glorious  body.  I  was  born  of  the 
fiesh,  April  4,  1822.  I  was  bom  of  the  Spirit 

on - .  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  may 

die.  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  will  live 
forever.” 


THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  THE  ONLY  HEAD 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

William  N.  Steele. 

Why  has  not  some  one,  long  ere  this,  pre¬ 
sented  the  claims  of  the  Redeemer  for  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  councils  of  the  Church?  Calvinism, 
and  the  standards  of  the  Church  have  been 
held  up  in  all  imaginable  shapes,  and  pleaded 
for  in  eloquent  terms,  but  not  a  word  for  the 
Master  have  I  seen  in  print.  Has  Calvinism  or 
Arminianism  ever  saved  a  soul?  Neither  of 
them  was  bom  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ.  If  the  Master’s  work 
could  go  on  so  long  without  either  of  them, 
surely  it  is  not  now  absolutely  dependent  upon 
them,  as  some  men  would  make  us  believe. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  declares.  There  is 
no  other  Head  of  the  Church,  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  All  men  who  have  taken  ordi¬ 
nation  vows  have*  bound  themselves  to  that  be¬ 
lief.  Yet,  as  in  the  Briggs  trial,  Thomas  Mo- 
Dougal,  one  of  the  participants,  said :  The  court 
did  not  raise  the  question  whether  Dr.  Brigg 
was  a  Christian  or  not.  Wonderful!  Men 
claiming  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  yet  never  raise  the 
question  whether  that  Head  had  any  care  for 
the  minister  they  were  kicking  out  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  !  Their  conduct  is  not  a  measure  of  what 
they  thought  of  Dr.  Briggs,  that  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance,  but  what  they  thought 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church?  Was  Christ  ever 
known  to  turn  one  of  his  people  out  of  the 
fold?  Or  to  show  indifference  when  others 
dealt  harshly  with  his  sheep?  This  is  not 
meant  to  plead  that  Dr.  Briggs  is  a  better  or  a 
worse  man  than  the  men  who  accused  him. 
The  plea  is.  If  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
his  will  is  always  to  be  the  law.  When  men 
can  show  that  Christ  has  cast  some  one  out 
of  the  fold,  then  they  may  begin  to  cast  Chris¬ 
tians  out  of  the  Church,  and  to  depose  men 
from  the  ministry  whom  Christ  has  called  into 
it  without  so  much  as  saying,  By  your  leave, 
sir.  If  any  men  do  not  believe  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  this 
plea  does  not  touch  them. 

While  certain  things  are  found  in  the  Bible, 
Christ’s  words  will  be  pertinent,  Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me. 
Cavinism  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  a  great  deal  better.  The  Church  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
great  deal  better.  Upon  him  we  all  depend  for 
eternal  life.  He  is  the  one  Law  giver  who  is 
able  to  save,  and  to  destroy.  No  Church  has 
power  to  annul  Christ’s  words.  The  New 
Commandment  is  still  in  force,  though  the  con¬ 
fession  makes  no  reoognition  of  the  faot.  So 
are  his  words,  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  thy  brother  (fel¬ 
low  Chrstian),  hath  aught  against  thee  (you 
remember  you  kicked  him  out  of  the  church  of 
his  fathers),  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  al¬ 
tar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.  If 
that  controversy  is  not  settled  before  the  final 
day,  the  Master  tells  ns  he  will  there  say  to 
the  culprit,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
not  unto  me:  that  is,  Christ  considers  the  neg¬ 
lect,  or  the  mistreatment,  given  to  his  people 
as  given  to  himself.  The  burning  question  is 
not  the  revision,  nor  a  new  Creed ;  it  is.  Is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

From  the  National  Municipal  League,  of 
which  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  Esq.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  Secretary,  we  have  a  valuable  leaf¬ 
let  on  The  Essential  Element  in  Good  City 
Government,  from  the  pen  of  that  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizen,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of 
Baltimore. 
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BOGEBS’S  BABYLON  AND  ASSTBIA.* 

The  history  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  is  snb- 
■tantially  the  diioovery  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
No  other  department  of  science  has  required  to 
be  so  oontinnally  rewritten  to  keep  it  abreast 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery. 

The  solid  basis  on  which  oar  knowledge  now 
rests  began  with  the  digging  of  the  French 
Oonsnl  Botta  in  the  rains  of  Nineveh  in  1843. 
He  pnblished  his  resalts  in  five  saperb  folios 
(1847-60).  Layard  was  inspired  by  him  for  the 
frnitfnl  explorations  described  in  his  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains'  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
Then  came  George  Smith  of  the  British  Mn- 
seam  with  his  discovery  of  the Delage Tablets; 
Mr.  Bassam,  Layard’s  associate;  (he  Wolfe  Ex¬ 
pedition  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
HayesJWardithe  diggings  at  Nippnr  by  Dr.  John 
P.  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  marveloas 
yields  of  the  exploration  sent  oat  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  resnlt  on  the  development  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  history  has  been  remarkable. 
George  Rawlinson’s  Five  Great  Monarchies, 
for  example,  tboagh  still  nsefal,  needs  to  be  re¬ 
written.  Tiele’s  great  Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Geschiohte  is  probably  the  best  Assyrian 
history  we  have,  thoagh  Maspero’s  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Sayce’s  Records 
of  the  Past  are  more  recent.  One  learned  work 
has  saooeeded  another  and  it  is  only  within  a 
very  brief  period  that  the  science  has  been 
pashed  so  far  oat  toward  its  boandaries  and 
taken  in  the  whole  field  so  thoroagbly  as  to 
give  its  resnlts  the  positive  and  definite  char¬ 
acter  of  systematic  completeness. 

What  these  resalts  are.  Professor  Rogers  has 
nnderiaken  to  show  his  readers  in  the  two  in¬ 
teresting  volames  named  below.  He  is  a  sta- 
dent  capable  of  original  work,  with  a  high 
repntation  for  scholarship,  and  who  has  been 
working  in  association  with  Earopean  and 
American  Assyriologists.  He  has  devoted  a 
long  coarse  of  stady  to  the  sabject  in  foreign 
libraries  as  well  as  among  the  collections  in 
this  ooantry  and  the  resalt,  as  we  have  it  in 
these  two  volames,  is  a  compilation  of  very 
great  interest  and  valae  in  which  critical  in¬ 
formation  is  bronght  together  from  all  soarces 
aod  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  sarprisingly 
systematic,  complete  and  readable  manner. 
Bach  a  compilation  of  all  accessible  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  sabjects  had  not  before  been  m^de. 
The  faithfnlness,  breadth  of  stadies  involved, 
the  largeness  of  plan  and  grasp,  the  Jadgment 
in  handling  points  which  remain  nncertain  and 
evidence  which  is  largely  conjectaral,  the 
critical  insight  and  compact  brevity  of  the 
work  in  all  its  details, are  nnnsaal  merits  which 
demand  recognition  and  denote  the  hand  and 
direction  of  an  original  scholar  all  throngh  the 
far  reaching  and  complex  compilation. 

The  basis  of  the  work  is  laid  in  the  first  vol- 
nme  by  the  extremely  interesting  and  valaable 
detailed  acconnt  step  by  step  of  the  slow,  arda- 
oas,  bat  progressive  decipherment  of  the  in 
scripions.  The  work  of  Grotefend  and  Raw- 
linson  and  the  well  merited  recognition  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hinoks  and  his  splendid  services, 
form  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  the 
whole  work.  It  will  prove  all  the  more  ac- 
aeptable  to  general  readers  as  it  enables  them 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  decipherment  and 
see  step  by  step  jast  how  it  was  accomplished 
and  what  rational  reasons  exist  for  accepting  the 
resnlts  of  these  ardnoas  and  perplexing  lab  ors. 

With  the  key  to  this  decipherment  in  oar 

•A  History  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  by  Robert  William 
Rogt-rs,  Ph.D.,  D  D..  LL  D  ,  F  R  G.S  ,  Professor  In  Drew 
Theological  Seminary.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  429  and  184. 
96.00.  KatoaAMalns. 


hand.  Professor  Rogers  retnrns  to  complete 
the  story  of  the  excavations  by  describing 
the  work  at  Nippnr  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  expedition  nnder  Mr.  J.  H. 
Haynes  in  1893  and  1899  and  the  following  work 
nnder  Professor  Hilpreoht  with  some  brief 
snmmary  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  finds  in  Egypt 
and  the  Tarkish  work  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Sippar. 

The  general  motive  of  this  work  is  to  com¬ 
pile  the  entire  mass  of  accessible  information 
on  the  snbjeet  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
whole. 

The  key  to  this  lies  in  the  story  of  the  ex¬ 
cavations  and  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions — the  vast  soarce  of  information  with 
regard  to  Assyriological  and  Babylonian  an- 
tiqaity  which  far  exceeds  in  valae  all  others 
and  has  given  snch  a  wonderfal  extension  to 
the  boandaries  of  historic  knowledge. 

Before  passing  to  the  calmination  of  bis  work 
in  the  history  itself,  the  aathor  devotes  one 
chapter  to  a  review  of  the  soarces  beginning 
of  coarse  with  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  and  placing  by 
their  side  The  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  texts, 
the  Old  Testament  records,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

A  yet  more  valaable  service  to  close  readers 
and  serioas  students  is  the  compact  and  oare- 
fally  sifted  chapter  on  the  dilficnlt  sabject  of 
chronology,  a  wonderfally  Inminons  straighten¬ 
ing  out  of  a  perplexed  sabject,  even  thoagh 
we  may  still  scruple  to  accept  3800  B.O.  for 
the  date  of  Sargon  I. 

As  to  the  great  interest  and  valae  of  the  two 
chapters  on  the  Lands  and  the  Peoples  there 
can  be  no  question.  They  plant  the  history  on 
the  "solid  ground  of  nature,  ”  and  throw  all 
the  light  we  have  on  the  tangled  story  and 
specnlation  as  to  the  races  concerned  in  this 
history,  which,  by  the  way,  opens  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  problems  and  possibilities  of 
man’s  history  on  this  planet. 

The  history  proper  begins  in  the  natural  order 
with  The  History  of  Babylonia  passing  to  The 
History  of  Assyria  and  ending  with  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Chaldean  Empire. 

The  account  contained  in  these  three  Books 
of  history  proper  deserves  nothing  bat  praise. 
It  follows  through  the  successive  dynasties  and 
rulers  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  bat  graphic  way  and  one  which  brings 
out  the  history  not  only  in  its  own  inner  per¬ 
spective  relations,  bat  as  far  as  possible  in  its 
relations  to  Egypt  and  the  two  fractions  of  di¬ 
vided  Israel  at  Samaria  and  Jerasalem. 

The  time  for  the  prodaction  of  this  work  is 
well  chosen.  Solid  ground  for  such  a  compi¬ 
lation  to  rest  on  has  unquestionably  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Had  any  doubt  existed  on  this  point, 
the  fnllness,  systematic  completeness  and  defi¬ 
niteness  of  Professor  Rogers's  work  would  have 
effectaally  removed  it.  The  work  was  much 
needed.  We  have  nowhere  else  snch  a  broad 
and  satisfactory  bringing  together  of  all  that  is 
known  on  the  sabject  and  in  a  way  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  so  little  criticism.  We  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  so  well  informed  a  writer  assert¬ 
ing  (Yol.  I.,  p.  239,  note)  that  the  Diary  of  Dr. 
Ward  in  the  Wolfe  Expedition  is  "pnblished 
in  fall  by  Dr.  Peters  in  "Nippnr. ’’  The  Appen¬ 
dix  F.  contains  only  a  very  much  reduced  form 
of  it,  cut  down  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
space. 

This  work  is  a  new  proof  of  the  vigor  of  oar 
American  Assyriological  scholars.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pilation,  bat  such  a  compilation  as  scholars 
only  can  produce,  which  scholars  may  welcome 
and  which  can  only  come  from  scholars  who 
have  done  original  work,  know  what  it  is,  and 
are  capable  of  doing  more. 

The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this 
Generation.  By  John  R.  Moti  The  Stu¬ 


dent  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

This  is  a  calm  argument,  a  stirring  appecd, 
and  a  convincing  exposition  of  statistical  and 
historical  statistic,  all  in  one.  In  short,  it  is 
a  very  effective  book  and  will  make  that  im¬ 
pression  on  any  attentive  reader.  It  is  baaed 
on  no  sentimental,  fancifal  or  irrational  basis. 
The  aathor  does  not  confuse  the  evangelitation 
of  the  world  with  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
He  makes  no  doubt  that  even  after  the  Gospel 
has  been  bronght  within  the  reach  of  every  liv¬ 
ing  creature,  its  regular  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  He  keeps  his 
discassion  entirely  free  from  dependence  on 
special  schools  of  theology,  as  for  example,  the 
premillenarian,  and  puts  it  on  the  broad  cath¬ 
olic  ground  of  Ohristian  duty,  Christian  possi¬ 
bility  and  Christian  practicability.  The  facts 
presented  in  evidence  are  most  inspiring,  as 
for  example,  the  history  of  Irish  Presbyterian 
missions  in  Manchuria,  or  that  of  the  work  in 
Uganda,  Africa.  The  whole  book  is  marked 
with  strength,  solid  sense,  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  views  of  the  relation  of  Christian  obedi¬ 
ence  and  faithfnlness  to  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God. 

The  Religion  of  Democracy.  A  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Modern  Principles.  By  Charles 
Ferguson.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

fl. 

The  peril  that  lies  nearest  the  aathor  of  this 
much  vaunted  book  is  rant.  He  writes  himself 
out  in  his  first  fifty  pages  and  after  that  his 
supply  of  emotions  is  too  much  for  his  stock 
of  ideas.  There  is,  as  other  critics  have  re¬ 
marked,  something  in  the  first  chapters  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  Carlyle  in  Sartor  Resartus,  thoagh 
very  little  to  recall  the  serene  tones  of  Emerson. 
The  author,  however,  controls  himself ;  holds 
his  emotions  and  inspirations  well  in  hsmd  and 
writes  in  a  bold,  perturbative,  apothegmatio 
style  which  is  all  very  good  so  long  as  there 
is  plenty  of  good  sense  and  purpose  behind  it, 
but  which  becomes  a  very  different  thing 
when  the  ideas  give  out  and  it  drops  into  rant 
and  cant  like  this :  "The  loftiest  thing  in  a 
man  is  not  his  pure  reason ;  it  is  in  this  that  he 
draws  nearest  to  the  primal,  passive,  dream 
state  of  the  undifferentiated  crowd,  and  to  the 
mind  and  instinct  of  animals.  A  man  is  a  man 
not  because  his  mind  refieots  the  world  with 
ideal  variations ;  the  mind  of  a  dog  does  that. 
He  growls  in  his  dreams  to  prove  himself  capa¬ 
ble  of  abstract  and  conceptual  thinking.  And 
every  donkey  is  a  master  of  inductive  science 
and  argues  carrots  in  general  from  particular 
carrots.  A  man  is  a  man  not  because  of  bis 
precepts  or  his  concepts,  but  because  he  under¬ 
stands  the  world  somewhat,  believes  in  it,  and 
will  improve  it." 

The  first  chapters  of  the  book  give  some 
promise  of  a  strong  assertion  of  morality,  but 
it  graduallly  dies  out  until  the  book  drops  into 
unrelieved  naturalism  and  all  its  brave  spiritual 
Puritanism  goes  for  nothing.  "The  first  note 
of  the  resurgent  church,  ’  ’  the  author  tells  os 
(p.  163),  is  "its  sacred  and  eternal  seoularity. " 
For  its  next  note  it  "will  utterly  shatter  the 
caste  of  goodness  and  definitely  abandon  the 
attempt  to  mark  a  distinction  between  good 
persons  and  the  bad. "  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
rant,  cant  and  confusions,  fisshes  of  truth  shine 
out,  like  gems  which  had  dropped  out  the  coro¬ 
net  they  belonged  in  and  which  their  present 
owner  does  not  knew  what  to  do  with.  One 
such  example  is  his  remarks  on  the  democratic 
tendency  to  measure  things  by  bulk  rather  than 
moral  quality  or  superiority  (pp.  164  and  6).  A 
little  later  he  drops  again  into  cant  and  writes 
(p.  167):  "Never  before  were  the  poor  so  poor 
and  miserable— never  did  the  mill '  grind  so 
cruel  and  so  fine. "  It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see 
so  much  vigor  of  thought  and  style  come  to 
naught  and  end  in  nothing.  The  moral  order 
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of  the  anivefse  disappears.  ' '  There  is  no  Des- 
tinj— there  are  only  opportunity  and  an  infinite 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  poets  and  the 
artists  who  shall  rejoice  in  Life  on  any  terms, 
hearing  the  singing  in  the  heart  of  Ood  and 
sending  back  a  braye  antiphonal  across  all  the 
deserts  and  wildernesses  of  the  world.”  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Ferguson  knows  what  this  means. 
We  do  not. 

Devotioxal  Services  of  Scripture  and  Song 
rxiR  CONORKGATIOXAL  WORSHIP.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  McLane.  £.  B.  Sheldon  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  manual  is  the  latest  bloom  of  the 
liturgical  movement  in  the  Congregational 
Churches.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McLane,  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  is  arranged  in  a 
somewhat  original  manner,  though  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  Scripture  selections, 
standard  hymns  and  prayers  selected  from  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  liturgies  and  to  some  extent 
from  private  collections.  Sixty  distinct  Ser¬ 
vices  are  provided,  all  arranged  on  the  same 
model,  beginning  with  a  Service  of  Teaching 
or  a  collection  of  passages  selected  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  is  to  be  read  by  the  minister;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Meditation,  which  is  a  collection  of 
Scripture  verses  which  is  to  be  read  by  minis¬ 
ter  and  people,  responsively.  Then  comes  a 
brief  liturgical  prayer  and  next  a  psalm  or  hymn 
of  one  verse  sung  by  the  congregation.  The 
selections  read  as  a  lesson  by  the  minister  are 
selected  as  bearing  on  some  particular  topic  as, 
for  example,  God  a  Spirit,  Commandments  of 
Ood,  Mercy  of  God,  Death  of  Christ,  Comfort 
of  the  Spirit,  Praise,  Heaven,  Communion  Sun¬ 
day,  Missions,  Easter,  Good  Friday,  Thanks¬ 
giving.  The  collection  contains  no  chants,  and 
none  of  the  great  chanted  hymns  of  the  Church, 
such  as  the  Gloria,  or  Te  Deum.  It  is  an  open 
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ations  far  from  pleasantly  suggestive  loom  up, 
and  fade  into  space.  What  there  is  of  good  or 
bad  in  all  his  dramatic  potentialities,  Mr. 
James  does  not  permit  ns  to  guess.  Not  so 
much  as  an  enigma  of  the  “lady  or  the  tiger” 
remains  to  haunt  ns  of  all  the  too  cunningly 
written  caprice.  (Scribner’s.  $1.60.) 

Lux  Vitx,  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Vernon.  This 
is  a  book  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
telling  the  story  of  a  Methodist  minister  ‘  ‘  from 
start  to  finish.  ”  It  begins  with  his  boyhood 
and  bis  earliest  desires  for  an  education, 
through  his  installation  into  the  ministry,  his 
first  settlement,  his  marriage,  bis  later  and 
more  important  charges,  to  bis  death  at  the 
close  of  a  valuable  life.  The  story  is  well  told 
and  will  reveal  the  ups  and  downs,  joys  and 
trials  of  a  minister’s  life  and  the  rewards  that 
follow  an  earnest  endeavor  to  win  souls  to 
Christ.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.50.) 

Lords  of  (he  North,  by  A.  C.  Laut.  This  novel 
by  a  Canadian  writer  (is  it  he  or  she?)  is  a 
strong  novel,  waiting  to  take  a  high  place 
among  the  literary  offerings  of  the  year.  Stir¬ 
ring  adventure,  dramatic  incident,  pathos,  wit 
and  tenderness  are  woven  together  in  a  way  to 
make  the  reader  loath  to  drop  the  book  and  bid 
farewell  to  its  vivid  characters.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Great  Northwest  and  Canada  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  when  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  Northwest  Companies  struggled  for 
mastery  of  the  vast  region  that  stretched  from 
Lake  Superior  to  an  unknown  North.  The  plot 
of  the  story  turns  upon  the  adventures  of  Ru¬ 
fus  Gillespie,  one  of  the  "Coureurs  des  Bois” 
of  the  Northwest,  in  his  search  for  the  wife 
and  child  of  his  friend,  Eric  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  abducted  by  an  Iroquis  Indian.  The 
literary  character  of  the  book  is  high  and  the 
book  in  our  opinion  should  rank  with  the  best 
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Song  and  The  Little  Dog  Barked  at  the  Buggy . 

- Unto  the  Hills,  by  3.  R.  Miller  D.D.  A 

meditation  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
first  Psalm,  in  Dr.  Miller’s  happy  style,  printed 
and  published  in  perfect  form  and  enriched 
with  elegant  full  page  illustrations.  A  charm¬ 
ing  book  for  a  gift  to  a  religious  friend. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  60  cents.) 

- How  to  Study  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  the 

Rev.  Alfred  A.  Butler  M.A.,  Warden  of  Sea- 
bury  Divinity  School.  This  is  a  Handbook  for 
Sunday-school  Teachers  and  Bible  students, 
not  of  theory  but  of  practice.  It  has  been  in 
use  for  years  and  is  commended  by  the  test 
satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  presented  in 
brief  before  Sunday-school  Institutions  and 
contains  many  new  suggestions  and  methods 
which  merit  careful  attention.  (Thomas  A. 

Whitaker.  76  cents. ) - The  Cambridge  Bible 

for  Schools  and  Colleges  has  been  regularly 
noticed  in  our  columns.  The  most  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  excellent  work  is  The  Books  of 
Chronicles  with  Maps,  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
William  Emery  Barnes  D.D.,  Fellow  and 
Chaplain  of  Peterhonse ;  edited  by  the  Syndics 
of  the  University  Press.  (Macmillan.  $1. ) 

The  Art  of  Translating  with  Special  Reference 
to  Caner's  Die  Kunst  des  Uebersetzens.  by  Herbert 
Cushing  Telman  Ph.  D. .  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Vanderbilt  University.  This  little  book  is  not 
based  on  Caner  in  the  sense  of  being  a  repro¬ 
duction.  It  contains  much  independent  matter 
and  what  is  taken  from  Caner  is  honestly 
marked  as  such.  The  author  has  however 
great  confidence  in  Caner  and  his  methods  of 
instruction  and  has  made  great  use  of  them  in 
this  manual,  which  is  as  suggestive  for  the 
teaching  as  for  the  translating  of  a  foreign  lan- 
gaage.  (Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  TO  cents. ) 


question  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide 
whether  Scripture  readings,  compiled  as  these 
are  of  brief  texts  from  all  parts  of  Scripture, 
brought  together  in  solid  paragraphs  with  no 
note  of  reference  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
sacred  text,  can  be  used  as  profitably  as  the 
longer  passages  usually  selected  for  readings, 
or  the  psalms  and  other  Scriptures  read  respon¬ 
sively.  The  manual  is  interesting  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  kind  of  Scriptural  compilation 
for  liturgical  purposes. 


The  Sacred  Fount,  by  Henry  James.  If  any 
one  but  Henry  James  had  published  this  novel, 
we  should  have  called  it  a  caprice.  It  has  no 
orderly  dramatic  action,  and  no  story.  Three 
friends  of  former  years,  after  a  considerable 
interval  of  absence,  meet  at  a  house  party  in 
“Newmarch.  ”  The  nameless  *‘I”  who  leads 
off  in  the  dialogue  which  forms  the  substance 
of  the  novel,  discovers  in  one  of  his  fellow 
guests  a  still  young  and  handsome  woman  whom 
he  had  formerly  known  as  plain  and  old  look¬ 
ing,  while  her  husband  who  had  been  young, 
handsome  and  unmistakably  dull,  now  after 
these  few  years  turns  up  looking  like  a  man  of 
sixty-five,  but  remarkably  bright  and  clever. 
The  secret  of  the  metamorphosis  is  that  the 
man  has  extracted  his  cleverness  from  the 
“sacred  fonnt”  of  the  woman’s  personality, 
and  in  return  has  bestowed  on  her  from  his 
own  “sacred  fount”  her  youthful  bloom  and 
beauty.  Now  here  is  an  appetizing  problem  in 
psychology  or  physiology  or  both,  which  is  well 
worth  all  Mr.  James’s  ingenious  subtlety. 
Bn»  hf  s  pen  ^  tempered  too  finely  and  flies  into 
fragments  at  the  first  touch.  He  meanders  and 
maunders  and  never  gets  anywhere.  The 
house-party  holds  together  one  day  and  part  of 
another  and  achieve  819  pages  of  dialogue. 
The  action  winds  and  winds.  Sometimes  sitn- 


of  the  so  called  historical  novels  of  the  year,  as 
the  writer  has  written  a  romance  without  mis¬ 
writing  history.  (I.  F.  Taylor  and  ()o.  $1.50.) 

With  Christ  at  Sea^  by  Frank  T.  Bnllen.  The 
author  of  this  book  claims  to  give  in  its  pages 
a  plain  real  picture  of  religions  life  at  sea. 
This  being  so,  the  reader  can  but  feel  that  in 
too  many  cases  the  presence  of  Christ  is  but 
little  felt  by  them  ‘  ‘  that  go  down  into  the  sea 
in  ships.  ’  ’  The  exceptions  in  this  story  were 
humble,  unlearned  sailors,  but  men  who  sought 
to  keep  their  light  shining.  The  account  of 
the  various  countries  visited,  the  wonderful 
escapes  from  death,  on  shore  and  on  sea,  make 
an  interesting  tale,  and  give  a  probably  very 
accurate  picture  of  the  life  led  by  the  men  in 
the  merchant  marine.  (Stokes.  $1.60.) 

To  Nazareth  or  Tarsus,  by  the  author  of  Not 
on  Calvary,  The  First  Millennial  Faith,  etc. 
is  a  very  ineffectual  attempt  to  cut  the  Pauline 
elements  out  of  Christian  theology  by  some  ro¬ 
mancing  biography  on  the  one  hand  and  some 
yet  more  romancing  reasoning  on  the  other. 
The  author  takes  his  cue  from  Festns  and 
writes  a  closing  chapter  which  he  submits  to 
expert  alienist  authorities,  to  prove  that  the 
apostle  was  insane.  ( J.  S.  Ogilvie.  $1. ) 

We  mention  briefly  as  a  good  practical  book 
on  points  in  the  Christian’s  life  and  duty  The 
Business  Man's  Religion,  by  Amos  R.  Wells.  A 
message  from  a  Christian  man  of  business,  to 
other  business  men  and  their  pastors,  on  matters 
connected  with  the  church,  the  prayer-meeting, 
the  Sunday-school,  office  and  home.  (Revell. 

60  cents. ) - Another  little  book  of  help  and 

message  also  by  Amos  R.  Wells,  is  Just  to  Help: 
Some  Poems  for  Every  Day.  The  poems  are  by 
Mr.  Wells  and  have  been  published  at  various 
times  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  The  Independent, 
Outlook,  Congregationalist  and  other  religions 
journals.  They  are  spicy  and  hot  enough  as 
well  as  musical.  We  commend  to  our  readers 
forspeoial  attention  Jim’ V  Coats,  The  Railroad 


The  Literary  Era  for  April  is  strong  in  the 
discussion  of  vital  literary  topics.  Sara  Y‘ 
Stevenson  contributes  a  timely  paper  on  The 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  (Henry  T.  Coates  and 
Company,  Philadelphia. ) 

Bird  Lore  (Macmillan)  for  April  contains 
many  illustrated  papers.  Among  them  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Bird  Metropolis,  “Walrus  Island,  ” 
by  Frederic  A.  Lncus,  is  of  special  interest, 
while  the  Migration  table  is  especially  valuable 
to  students  and  lovers  of  birds.  Frank  M. 
Chapman  is  the  editor. 

The  Magazine  of  for  April  (Cassell’s)  has  a 
wealth  of  fine  illustrations.  The  frontispiece, 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  in  color,  by  Mari¬ 
anne  Stokes,  and  various  studies  from  this 
artist,  illustrate  a  paper  by  Alice  Meynell. 
Arthur  Fish  has  an  article  on  The  Queen’s 
Sculptor;  F  J.  Williamson’s  A  National 
Tribute  to  Professor  Ruskin  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  illuminated  letter  of  congratulation 
for  his  eightieth  birthday  and  a  reproduction 
in  black  and  white  of  the  beautiful  illuminated 
pages  The  illnstratione  throughout  are  fine, 
notably  so  in  the  articles  on  decoration. 

Rear-Admiral  Evans’s  A  Sailor’s  Log,  which 
ran  as  a  serial  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
will  soon  appear  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  This  first  issues  a  poster  made 
and  printed  at  the  Brooklyn  factory  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  shows  a  medallion  portrait  of  the 
admiral,  flanked  by  two  American  flags,  which 
two  sailors  of  the  battle  ship  Iowa  are  in  the 
act  of  hauling  to  the  masthead.  The  frame  of 
the  poster  redresents  a  rectangle  of  cable.  The 
new  poster  is  a  masterpiece  of  color  work,  and 
is  interesting  in  an  historic  sense  also. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  for  April  20  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper  on  Queen  Victoria  as  a  Statesman, 
from  the  Fortnightly  Review.  The  Warden  of 
the  Marches,  a  serial  of  border  life  in  India,  by 
Sidney  C.  Grier,  give  an  idea  of  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  point  of  view  between  the  two 
races,  and  presents  the  danger  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  incident  to  the  advent  of  a  well  mean 
ing  superior,  not  trained  to  the  work  among 
this  people. 
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All  readers  of  the  daily  papers  have  followed 
with  interest  the  progress  of  the  action  of  the 
New  York  East  (Methodist)  Conference  with 
regard  to  Christian  Science.  The  Christian 
Advocate,  after  reciting  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  refasal  of  the  Conference  to  grant  a  letter 
of  dismissal  to  a  pastor  who  desired  to  become 
a  minister  of  the  Christian  Science  movement, 
thns  comments  on  a  very  able  bnt  somewhat 
indiscriminating  editorial  on  the  subject,  in 
The  San: 

The  San  says  that  Christian  Science  “is  at  a 
stage  in  its  career  when  something  savoring  of 
persecation  is  necessary  for  its  advertisement.  *’ 
If  the  charches  generally  should  assail  it  “pop¬ 
ular  cariosity  regarding  it  would  be  the  more 
provoked,  with  conseqaences  advantageoas  to 
the  new  and  strange  cult.”  “If  it  succeeds  in 
making  a  sensation,  or  if  a  sensation  is  made 
over  It,  it  wins,  necessarily,  notoriety.  Its 
enemies  assist  in  its  propagation  when  they 
treat  it  as  a  serious  and  dangeroas  opposition.  ’’ 

To  those  who  have  not  read  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress,  decline  and  fall  (when 
they  have  fallen)  of  superstitions,  or  who  have 
not  watched  the  course  of  events  in  the  last 
few  decades,  the  foregoing  statements  may 
seem  applicable  to  this  sitnation.  Bat  we 
think  them  not  so  If  a  calt  has  more  truth 
than  error,  more  good  than  evil,  persecation, 
opposition,  dennnciation  will  help  it  in  jast 
tne  way  The  San  declares.  Bat  if  it  have 
more  evil  than  good,  less  trnth  than  error,  or 
no  trnth  at  all  (which  is  seldom  the  case),  it 
is  often  wise  to  let  it  alone  while  it  is  generally 
unknown,  or  to  antagonize  it  by  trying  to  for¬ 
tify  minds  against  it  by  general  principles,  and 
to  reclaim  by  personal  and  private  appeals  the 
few  who  have  been  led  astray. 

Bat  if  an  error  has  gained  snfficient  momen¬ 
tum  to  organize  itself  into  visible  institations, 
if  it  claims  recognition  by  false  pretenses, 
asarps  the  names  which  belong  only  to  those 
who  hold  principles  opposite  to  its  own,  it 
mast  be  exposed  and  attacked  by  all  legitimate 
means.  The  notoriety  it  gains  by  the  attack 
will  be  considerable,  bnt  if  it  be  radically 
wrong  the  reaction,  when  it  is  fully  exposed, 
will  overthrow  it. 

Christian  Science  has  been  let  alone  long 
enongh.  Its  principles  or  want  of  principles 
should  be  exposed,  its  tendencies  traced,  its 
anfalfilled  promises  ennmerated,  held  np  to 
the  light.  This  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  some 
nominal  members  to  the  churches,  bat  to  allow 
this  leaven  to  enter  those  churches  would  poison 
the  whole  lump. 

The  situation  calls,  not  for  persecution,  bat 
for  instraotion  and  warning.  Christian  Science 
is  not  dangeroas  if  exposed ;  it  may  become  so  if 
ignored  or  if  treated  as  if  it  were  either  rational 
or  Christian. 

We  shall  soon  place  in  the  possession  of  Meth¬ 
odists  the  materials  for  aggressive  and  defen¬ 
sive  warfare  against  this  insidious  foe  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  science  and  common  sense. 

The  Outlook  treats  of  the  victory  of  the 
Tenement  House  Reform  movement,  the  four 
bills  presented  by  the  Commission  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  having  all  become  laws,  with  only  one 
oonoession  to  their  opponents,  of  exempting 
from  their  action  new  buildings  of  which  the 
plans  had  already  been  filed.  Althongh  these 
new  laws  will  inevitably  tend  to  increase  rents, 
it  is  only  because  they  practically  require  a 
higher  standard  of  living  which  in  the  end 
will  bring  its  own  profit  in  a  more  wholesome 
family  life.  After  reciting  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bills,  courts  increased  from  two 
feet  four  inches  in  width  to  six  feet,  no  dark 
interior  rooms,  separate  closets  for  each  family, 
fire-proof  constraction  of  buildings  over  five 
stories  in  height,  efficient  inspection,  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  new  Tenement  House  De¬ 
partment  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  tene¬ 
ment  honse  laws,  the  fact  is  brought  oat  that 
the  pablic  is  still  not  exempt  from  duty  in  this 
matter : 

The  Commission,  whose  well-jadged  and  dis¬ 
interested  work  has  secared  the  enactment  of 


these  laws,  ought  in  some  way  to  keep  alive 
the  organization  through  which  they  have 
worked,  and  thns  make  sure  that  the  new  Ten¬ 
ement- Honse  Department  feels  the  pressure  of 
a  body  representing  the  public  interests  as  well 
as  the  pressure  of  the  bodies  representing  the 
interests  of  builders.  The  tenement-house  re¬ 
form  movement  has  now  passed  through  all  the 
stages  which  mark  the  development  of  every 
reform  movement.  It  has  had  the  succession 
of  discouraging  defeats,  followed  at  last  by  an 
exhilarating  victory.  At  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
feats  It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  be  dis- 
coaraged  and  think  that  nothing  oonld  be  done ; 
at  the  time  of  victory  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  be  elated  and  think  that  nothing  need 
be  done.  In  matters  political  real  progress  is 
never  made  more  rapidly  than  pnblio  opinion 
is  educated,  and  the  fraits  of  a  surprising  vic¬ 
tory  are  insecure  until  all  the  classes  interested 
have  recognized  the  desirability  of  the  reform. 

Christian  Work,  noting  that  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery  is  considering  a  resolution  designed  to 
give  said  body  free  control  of  any  of  its  pnlpits 
vacant  for  a  year,  says : 

Of  coarse,  it  will  be  objected  that  this  would 
deprive  the  charches  of  the  liberty  they  have 
so  long  enjoyed.  It  certainly  would  circum¬ 
scribe  that  liberty.  But  it  is  a  question  if  it 
would  not  be  better,  after  all :  and  all  govern¬ 
ment,  what  is  it  but  a  limitation  placed  npon 
the  freedom  of  the  individual?  Snch  a  rule 
enforced  with  the  wisdom  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch 
authorities  exercise  the  Episcopal  office,  would 
give  fewer  W.  C.  ’s  in  the  Minutes— would  pro¬ 
vide  churches  with  pastors  until  they  oonld 
secure  their  own.  Government  by  Presbytery 
that  governs  would  seem  preferable  to  govern¬ 
ment  by  Presbytery  that  does  not  govern. 
Certainly  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  nom¬ 
inally  if  actually  a  congregation- governing 
Church. 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  refers  to  the  bal¬ 
lot  law  just  enacted  in  Maryland,  the  carefully 
guarded  requirement  of  which  will,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  disfranchise  about  44,000  individuals, 
heretofore  voters,  of  whom  26,000  are  negroes 
and  18,000  whites.  Our  oontemporary  says: 

The  Maryland  politicians  have  devised  a  bal¬ 
lot  law  which  it  is  claimed  will  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  illiterate  voter  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  purpose  of  the  party 
managers  is,  of  course,  the  disenfrauchisement 
of  the  negro,  and  consequent  gain  to  their  own 
party.  But  the  measure  itself  is  one  that  might 
well  be  tried  elsewhere.  Of  course  the  party 
that  wants  the  negro  disfranchised  in  the  South 
does  not  want  to  lose  the  slum  vote  in  the 
Northern  cities.  But  a  measure  which  should 
debar  all  illiterates.  North  and  South,  white 
or  black,  would  be  a  national  blessing.  The 
way  of  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  votsr  ought 
to  be  made  hard,  not  easy.  Instead  of  arrang¬ 
ing  schemes  whereby  he  can  be  helped  and 
guided  in  his  vote,  he  shonld  be  shut  oct. 
Such  a  rule  would  work  some  personal  hard¬ 
ship,  but  it  would  stimulate  education,  and  do 
away  with  the  absurdity  of  the  ignorant  gov¬ 
erning  the  intelligent.  A  national  law,  like 
the  Maryland  statnte,  would  work  great  and 
needed  reforms. 

The  Watchman  of  Boston,  conducted  by  the 
able  George  F.  Horr  D.D.  has  renewed  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Merriam 
D.D.,  a  former  co  editor  and  partner,  he  hav¬ 
ing  relinquished  the  duties  of  Educational  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  to  enter 
upon  these  former  relations.  It  would  appear 
that  one  of  these  editors  recently  attended  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Judson  Memorial  in  New  York,  and 
was  edified : 

The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  the  beautiful 
and  inspiring  forty-sixth  Psalm.  Early  in  the 
service  the  version  of  the  Psalm  as  given  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  chanted.  For 
the  Scripture  lesson  the  revised  version  was 
read.  The  hymn  before  the  sermon  was  Lath¬ 
er’s  magnificent  rendering  of  the  same  Psalm, 
“A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God.”  Then  the 
Psalm  was  analyzed  and  its  beauties  and  lesson 
of  trnst  in  trouble  clearly  set  forth  with  the 
charm  which  those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Judson 
so  well  remember.  The  closing  hymn  was 
Isaac  Watts’s  comforting  and  strengthening  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalm,  “God  Is  the  Refuge  of  his 
Saints.  ’’ 


We  are  sure  that  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  will 
mean  more  to  every  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  ser¬ 
vice  added  something  of  help  and  comfort 
which  they  will  never  forget.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  sermon  only  is  of  importance. 

Too  often  this  is  the  theory  offiour  services, 
and  the  prayer,  which  should  lead  all  hearts  to 
the  very  throne  of  God,  is  left  to  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  the  hymns  are  hastily  selected 
jnst  in  time  to  hand  to  the  organist  before  go¬ 
ing  into  the  pulpit. 

If  pastors  would  devote  more  time  and 
thought  to  what  are  commonly  bnt  erroneously 
considered  the  minor  features  of  their  public 
services,  they  would  find  the  total  impression 
of  their  labors  more  weighty  and  lasting. 

The  Triangle,  the  New  York  University 
paper,  makes  this  announcement: 

About  twelve  hundred  volumes  from  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  late  Rev.  Ezra  Hall  Gillett,  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science.  New  York  University, 
1870-1876,  have  recently  been  gi^en  to  ns  by  bis 
sons,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Prof.  W.  K.  Gillett 
of  New  York  University.  Among  them  are 
some  rare  and  valuable  boohs. 

This  is  the  largest  Alumni  gift  ever  made  to 
the  library. 

AS  TO  THE  WESTCHESTER  OVERTURE. 

Rollin  A  Sawyer,  D.D- 

Twice  before.  The  Evangelist  has  discussed 
the  matter,  but  never  till  now  has  given  it 
editorial  approval.  Over  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  friction  in  New  York  Presbytery 
between  pastors  and  Secretaries  et  al  omne 
genus,  and  a  proposal  was  up  to  disfranchise 
the  latter  class.  The  Evangelist  opened  its 
columns  to  such  men  as  William  Adams  and 
Henry  B.  Smith,  who  opposed  the  principle 
and  suggestion,  with  crushing  argument  and 
fervid  eloquence.  So  it  slept  till  the  address 
of  a  late  Moderator  was  got  into  print  in  such 
wise  as  to  give  the  prime  impression  that  the 
Synod  of  New  York  endorsed  it.  With  Dr. 
Field’s  approval  the  present  writer,  in  a  signed 
editorial:  Is  the  Ministry  Merely  Representa¬ 
tive?  expressed  the  views  commonly  held  and 
so  powerfully  presented  by  the  great  and  good 
men  jnst  named. 

While  in  usual  accord  with  the  editorial 
mind  of  The  Evangelist,  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  progress  which  may  give  wisdom  to  men, 
and  new  aspects  to  questions,  as  time  and  change 
educate  ns'all,  it  seems  to  be  only  equitable 
and  equally  necessary  for  one  who  has  been  a 
member  of  Westchester  Presbytery  since  its 
birth,  and  a  contributor  to  The  Evangelist, 
regularly  and  recognized,  for  half  as  long,  to 
express  his  dissent  from  the  principle  of  this 
overture,  the  reasons  given  and  the  results  as 
pictured  by  its  movers,  all  the  more,  because 
his  duties  have  prevented  him  from  discussing 
it  in  Presbytery. 

The  principle  is  false  and  it  discredits  the 
ministerial  office.  It  is  based  on  a  purely  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  empiric  definition  of  the  eldership, 
and  its  insidious  attack  on  the  rights  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  ordained  minister  is  marked  under 
a  pretentious  and  unauthorized  exaltation  of 
the  representative  of  a  chnrch  known  as  the 
ruling  elder.  The  latter  is  only  a  representa¬ 
tive.  The  man  empowered  to  preach  and  ad¬ 
minister  ordinances  is  an  original  officer  and 
authority  in  the  church.  This  is  and  has  been 
for  a  century  at  least,  the  predominant  and  un¬ 
disputed  position  of  the  minister. 

As  to  the  reasons  given  for  so  radical  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  our  polity,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
fact  apparent  to  every  one  that  beyond  New 
York  Presbytery  they  have  no  pertinency  and 
no  promise  of  good,  save  in  some  exceptional 
case.  And  where  the  advantage  or  use  of  such 
a  general  upheaval  of  our  notions  and  relations 
comes  in,  it  would  puzzle  any  praqtical  and 
experienced  man  to  discover.  Let  ns  hope  that 
the  overture  and  its  prime  mover  may  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  sleep  together.  The  Ohnrch  just  now 
has  other  and  greater  work. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 


I  Executive  Committee 

Rer.  Henry  Ward  D.D.  Ohairman.  Frank  E.  Siokele  Esq.  Rev.  A.  S.  Ooats,  D.D.  Mr.  Theophil  Speyser.  Bey.  S.  L.  Beiler,  Ph.D' 

I  The  Treasurer  is  MR.  WILLIAM  C.  CORNWELL,  President  of  the  City  Bank,  Buffalo 

were  omehed  like  egg  shells  in  the  Doctor’s 
yigorons  grasp. 

The  argument  oonolnded  by  pointing  ont  the 
■■  ■’i-  ■  ■  variety,  quality,  and  aoonmnlation  of  petitions, 

\  which  have  poured  and  still  are  pouring  in 

\  against  the  plan  of  Snnday  opening;  and  with- 

f:  .  )  ont  any  flourish  of  rhetoric,  this  able  and  dig- 

• :  'j?  j  nlfled  argument  concluded  with  the  words : 

I  “Do  not  offend  the  best  friends  and  support- 

7  ers  of  your  enterprise,  or  invite  the  disfavor 

of  Providence,  by  any  concession  to  greed  or 
'V  pleasure ;  for  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

‘As  we  keep  or  break  the  Sabbath  day,  we 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope 
^  by  which  man  rises.  ’  ’  ’  Olbkicus. 
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Mrs.  Wm.  Halle,  Springfield,  Maes . 

Mr.  &  Mr*.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven 

Mrs.  Orlando  B.  Potter,  New  York . 

Marcellas  Hartley  “  . 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Parsons,  Flashing,  N.  T . . 

Rev.  William  8.  Hubbell,D.D-.  New  York 
Judge  Samuel  E  Williamson,  “ 

Miss  Maria  Jermain,  Albany . 

Total . 
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Mr.  John  O,  Milbnrn,  President. 

Col.  John  B.  Weber,  Commissioner-General. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


$1,034  30  AN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

iw  00  The  Outlook  of  last  week  in  an  editorial  on 
^  ^  this  subject  thus  points  ont  the  significance  of 
the  Exposition: 

so  00  “The  opening  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion  at  Buffalo  next  month  will  be  a  significant 
$1346  80  event  in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  .  .  . 
The  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  was  the  begin* 


NEW  YORK  SABBATH  COMMITTEE  BEFORE  -  .... 

ning  of  a  new  epoch  of  industrial  and  deoora- 
THE  PAN-AMERICAN  DIRECTORS.  country;  for  the  first  time  there 

No  more  effective  appeal  to  the  directors  of  was  diffused  among  the  people  on  the  continent 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  favor  of  clos-  an  approximately  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of 
ing  the  gates  on  the  Lord’s  Day  has  been  made  art  and  the  possibilities  of  securing  it  in  all 
than  that  of  the  New  York  Sabbbath  Commit-  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  movement  which 
tee,  presented  by  its  eloquent  Secretary,  the  was  initiated  in  Philadelphia  the  Chicago  Ex- 
Rev.  Dr.  Williams.  Hnbbell  on  the  2d  of  April,  position  gave  an  immense  impetus.  That  Ex- 
One  the  ablest  men 

a  speaker  nn- 

power  brilliancy, 

was  as  good  as 
was 

leaving  nothing  to  be 
An  admirable  feature  of  Dr.  Hubbell’s 
address  was  the  tact  with  which  he  con-  f 

stantly  leveled  his  argument  at  the  points 

where  it  would  be  likely  to  tell  with  .Ah 

greatest  effect  upon  the  broad  and  prac-  '  V 

tical  minds  of  gentlemen  like  those  who  ;  ;/  '  7  .  . 

compose  the  Board  of  Directors.  After  jpirf  ■  f 

a  most  instructive  and  illuminating  re.  ,  A 

view  of  the  precedents  afforded  by  all  the  ^ 

previous  great  Exhibitions  of  English- 

speaking  nations,  of  which  tended  to  .  -t 

show  that  Snnday  opening,  apart  from 

any  moral  question,  was  really  bad  policy,  ify':  .7  I 

the  Doctor  proceeded  to  show  in  a  most  7  I’ 

convincing  way,  that  the  customs  and  A  I ' 

convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  'k.  - 1  ‘ 

he»t  American  people  are  opposed  to  Sun-  J  . 

day  opening.  He  then  proceeded  to  array 

the  example  which  America  oonspicn-  A' 

onsly  has  set  of  maintaining  the  right 
laboring  men  to  their  weekly  rest, 

here  incorporating  the  telling  fact  that  \ 

twenty-two  thousand  railway  trainmen, 

and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En-  |^||||#  B||t  ' 

gineers,  protested  against  the  Snnday- 
opening  of  the  Chicago  Fair. 

We  have  space  to  follow 

in  con- 

tent  ourselves  with  remarking  in  a  gene- 

>  .u  1  .  i  j  i  LIBERTY 

ral  way,  that  no  important  point  was 

left  untouched.  The  laws  and  usages  of  our  position  was  a  revelation  to  Americans,  as 
State  and  Federal  Qovemments ;  the  welfare  well  as  to  the  world  at  large,  of  sesthetio  possi- 
of  the  virtuous  and  law  abiding  people  of  bilities.  It  was  an  illustration  of  nobility  in 
Buffalo  City  during  the  coming  on-rnsh,  were  handling  a  great  opportunity  by  an  intelligent 
fairly  and  thoroughly  exhibited.  And  when  oity ;  and  many  men  saw  for  the  first  timewhat- 
the  smooth  fallacies  about  the  '  ‘  educating  conld  be  done  by  co-operation  in  order  to  secure 
influence’’  of  the  great  show  upon  the  Sun-  the  services  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
day  crowds,  and  the  “broad  charity’’  of  open*  best  training.  ...” 

ing  attractive  walks  to  irreligiously-inclined  Then  showing  in  some  detail  that  the  sesthetio 
strollers,^  were,  reached, ,  these Jthin  pretenees  possibilities  revealed  at  Chicago  will  be  farther 
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developed  in  Buffalo,  the  writer  goes  on: 

"The  chief  oharaoteristio  of  the  Fair,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  be  its  external  form,  though  that 
promises  to  be,  in  its  unity,  completeness  and 
brillianoy,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  series 
of  great  Expositions,  but  its  illustration  of 
civilization  in  the  New  World ;  it  will  justify 
its  name  of  ‘Pan-American’  by  presenting 
everything  of  significance  from  the  extreme 
North  to  the  extreme  South.  Nothing  foreign 
will  be  found  within  the  grounds;  everything 
wili  be  made  on  this  side  of  the  ocean — archi¬ 
tecture,  industry,  edncationai  systems,  ethno¬ 
logical  displays,  manual  products,  agricultural 
methods,  art.  Everything,  in  a  word,  will  bo 
American,  not  in  any  divisive  sense,  but  Amer¬ 
ican  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  a  concrete 
fashion  what  America  has  achieved  in  the  three 
centuries  which  have  passed  since  the  earliest 
colonization.  When  one  remembers  the  im¬ 
mense  varieties  of  life  and  of  the  products  of 
life  which  are  produced  by  the  peoples  between 
Baffin  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Pan-American  Exposition  wiil 
present,  not  only  the  greatest  variety  of. 
industries  and  arts,  but  also  a  picture  of 
civilization  from  its  initial  stages  to  its 
highest  development.  It  can  hardly 
escape  the  attention  of  the  world  that 
the  Pan-American  will  be,  in  effect,  an 
Exposition  of  the  development  of  the 
race  under  free  institutions ;  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World  are  living  under  popular  govern¬ 
ments;  and  the  whole  world  will  have 
a  chance,  for  the  first  time  in  any  com¬ 
plete  fashion,  to  study  the  material  re¬ 
sults  of  the  working  out  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  idea." 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS. 

This  being  unquestionably  the  case, 
the  necessity  of  the  Religions  Work 
which  we  are  contemplating,  and  of  pre¬ 
cisely  such  a  leligious  work,  is  empha¬ 
sized.  Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Gannett  said  on 
this  page  last  week,  there  will  be  many 
religions  enterprises  inaugurated  under 
denominational  auspices,  or  undertaken  by 
individuals  who  see  in  the  Exposition  a 
good  opportunity  for  work.  To  all  of 
them  we  wish  God- speed  so  far  as  they 
are  wisely  conducted.  But  none  of  these 
nor  all  of  them  together  is  in  any 
sense  that  necessary  adjunct  and  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Exposition  with  this  Relig¬ 
ions  Work  was  carefully  planned  to  be, 
and  which  every  detail  of  its  organization 
accurately  fits  it  to  be. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  invites 
the  world,  as  the  Editor  of  The  Outlook 
has  said,  to  come  and  ‘  ‘  for  the  first  time 
in  any  complete  fashion,  study  the  materiel 
results  of  the  working  out  of  the  democratic 
idea.  ’  ’  But  the  fundamental  reason  why  the 
democratic  idea  has  been  wrought  out  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  has  been  wrought  out  in  this 
country,  the  secret  of  its  material  results 
being  precisely  what  they  are,  is  without  a 
shadow  of  question  the  fact  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  nation  was  based  upon  religion, 
and  that  precisely  because  there  has  been  no 
national  Ohurch  the  religions  institutions  of 
this  country  have  always  been  peculiarly 
potent  in  the  development  of  this  country.  To 
invite  people  to  study  our  material  progress, 
and  give  them  no  opportunity  to  study  that 
most  important  of  all'qnestions  to  statesman¬ 
ship,  the  actual  result  of  absolute  religions 
freedom,  of  the  entire  mutual  independence  of 
the  Ohurch  and  the  state,  would  be  to  deprive 
the  student  of  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
unique  and  all-important  condition  of  things 
which  underlies  all  the  rest. 

Precisely  bePhQse  thU  is  the  eondition  of 


things,  the  directors  of  the  Exposition  could 
do  absolutely  nothing  in  the  matter  of  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  actual  religions  condition  of  this 
country.  But  that  they  were  consoions  of  the 
lack  and  welcomed  the  purpose  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  to  remedy  it,  is  evident  from  the  names  of 
the  President  and  Oomm  ssioner- General  of  the 
Exposition  at  the  head  of  this  department  ‘  ‘  giv¬ 
ing  hearty  approval.”  Stronger  words  than  these 
might  be  quoted  from  their  letters,  but  these 
ought  to  suffice  That  profound  thinkers  all 
over  the  country  felt  the  lack  and  hailed  the 
opportunity  to  remedy  it  is  evident  from  the 
names  of  the  National  Committee,  repeated  on 
this  page  to-day.  Their  number  might  have 
been  indefinitely  increased.  Of  those  who  were 
asked  to  express  their  approval  by  joining  this 
Committee  only  three  declined  and  they  on 
personal  reasons,  while  warmly  approving  of 
the  plan. 

AN  APPEAL,  FOR  FUNDS. 

This  is  then  a  necesscury  work.  It  must  be, 
measurably,  an  expensive  work,  and  its  very  idea 
forbids  the  taking  of  contributions  in  the  Tent, 


or  of  charging  rent  for  its  use  by  those  bodies 
to  which  its  hospitaliity  has  been  and  will  be 
proffered.  The  religions  hospitality  of  this 
country  must  be  illustrated  in  the  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist  as  it  has  always  existed  in  our  coun¬ 
try — as  absolnteiy  and  wholiy  free. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  large-hearted 
Christians  of  this  country  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  show  by  their  contributions 
that  they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
and  motive  of  this  work,  and  recognize  its  right 
to  ample  support?  A  careful  consideration  of 
the  amounts  already  given  and  pledged  shows 
that  if  forty  persons  would  give  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  the  larger  balance  needed  would 
come  in  the  smaller  contributions  of  the  many 
whose  purses  are  less  ample  than  their  ‘sympa¬ 
thies.  A  number  of  one  hundred  dollar  gifts 
have  already  been  acknowledged.  Several 
others  have  been  pledged  contingent  on  forty 
being  given  or  promised.  We  would  now  urge 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  work  to  send 
in  their  oontribotions  utd  pledges,  before  they 


lay  down  the  burden  of  the  year’s  work  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasures  and  relaxation  of  the  summer 
vacation. 


PRESENT  THOUGHT. 

There  is  infinite  pathos  in  the  tragedy  that 
has  oast  its  shadow  on  Montclair  and  touched 
a  far  wider  circle  of  sympathy — the  drowning 
of  two  young  men  at  school.  All  the  circum¬ 
stances  add  to  the  sorrow.  Both  were  only 
sons,  the  mother  and  sister  of  one  had  just 
sailed  and  the  smitten  father  pursues  them  in 
a  swifter  ship  that  he  may  break  the  shock 
which  is  to  come  on  reachwg  shore.  And  all 
hearts  are  wrestling  with  the  old,  old  agoniz¬ 
ing  question:  Why?  Chance,  fate,  decree  do 
not  answer.  But  love  hovers  over  such  events 
and  soothes  the  pangs.  Not  for  our  sins,  not 
as  a  penalty  to  be  borne,  or  a  part  of  an  estate 
to  be  suffered  because  God  willed  to  have  it 
so — no,  surely,  not  that;  for  that  is  really 
nothing  to  help  our  hearts  in  times  of  such 
measureless  grief.  ‘‘Fear  not,  for  lam  with 
thee,  my  arms  are  about  thee,  thy  God  will 
comfort  thee  and  thou  shalt  yet  praise  him  I  ’  ’ 
Not  in  the  far  hence,  not  in  the  high  heaven 
at  last,  but  now,  here,  in  thy  immediate  envir¬ 
onment  Love  plants  the  power  of  gain  in  the 
furrow  opened  by  all  loss.  It  is  the  parable  of 
nature  speaking  to  ns  of  our  God,  spring  rising 
out  of  winter,  life  springing  out  of  death,  gain 
rejoicing  over  loss,  progress  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  leaving  the  passing  for  the  perma¬ 
nent,  under  the  tenderest  supervision  of  One 
who  is  our  loving,  almighty  Friend,  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Father! 

We  rcommend  the  following  suggestion, 
printed  by  The  Evening  Post,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern.  It  is  not  new,  but  in  connection 
with  late  events,  it  comes  with  especial  point 
and  pertinence.  Surely,  unfit  men  and  im¬ 
proper  methods  partake  in  making  examination 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  very  often  un¬ 
fair  and  unsatisfactory:  ‘‘The  examination  of 
candidates  for  ordination  to  the  ministry  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  incapable  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bodies  and  intrusted  to  the  Faculty  of 
a  Theological  Seminary.  Either  let  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  graduation  from  a  Seminary  serve  as 
the  sole  credential  necessary  for  ordination,  or 
let  the  Faculty  give  a  special  examination. 
The  method  would  eliminate  the  orthodox  test, 
and  also  would  insure  a  fairer  and  more  thor¬ 
ough  test  of  scholarship.  As  it  is,  questions 
are  shot  at  the  candidate  from  all  quarters  of 
the  room,  and  the  candidate  is  expected  to  re¬ 
main  perfectly  cool  and  collected  before  a  body 
of  some  sixty  men,  two  or  three  of  them  talk¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  all  more  or  less  exeited.  The 
questions  are  often  idiotic  and  the  replies  in¬ 
coherent.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  be  in¬ 
formed  on  all  points,  from  the  color  of  Adam’s 
beard  to  the  latest  view  of  the  atonement.  The 
scene  reminds  one  of  the  hazing  of  a  freshman. 
Not  until  this  ridiculous  system  is  abolished 
will  the  ministry  be  raised  to  the  level  of  other 
professions  in  efficiency.  Toung  men  to-day 
force  their  way  into  the  ministry  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of  their  ability.  What  better 
cause  can  be  found  for  the  present  weakness 
of  the  profession?’’ 

A  curious  state  of  affairs  is  revealed  in  the 
advertisements  in  a- certain  English  newspaper. 
Among  other  offers  is  one  made  by  the  vicar 
of  a  Ohurch  of  England  parish  in  London’s 
poorer  quarter,  who  is  ready  to  give  any  West 
End  church  a  thorough  spring  cleaning ;  the 
payment  to  go  to  his  own  church.  He  claims 
that  he  will  bring  with  him  thirty  of  his  par¬ 
ishioners,  and  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  He 
can  polish  fioors  and  varnish  chairs,  while  his 
wife  makes  a  specialty  of  painting  and  deeora- 
tion. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  HAT  5,  1901. 

JESUS  AND  PETER. 

John  xxi.  16-24. 

Golden  Text. — Lovest  thoa  me?  —  John 
xxi.  17. 

The  Eleven  had  received  their  commiBsion 
from  Jesns  at  his  latest  manifestation  of  him¬ 
self  to  them  (last  lesson,  John  xx.  21),  bat  they 
knew  that  it  was  for  him  to  indicate  the  time 
Of  their  entering  upon  their  work.  Mean¬ 
while,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  and  pre- 
snmably  to  the  work  which  they  had  formerly 
carried  on.  Later,  doabtless,  at  his  command 
they  would  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  witness  the 
Ascension  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51;  Acts  i.  9-12) 
and  to  receive  the  promised  enduement  of  the 
Spirit  (Acts  ii. ). 

It  was  while  they  were  pursiung  the  plain 
duty  of  the  hour — their  accustomed  calling — 
that  the  Master  manifested  himseif:  (the  Greek 
word  means  more  than  simply  \>ecame  visible). 
It  was  no  phantasm,  but  an  actual  bodily  ap¬ 
pearance.  Once  before,  at  this  sea  of  Tiberias 
(Luke  ▼.  6-10),  Jesus  bad  manifested  bis  power, 
and  revealed  so  much  of  his  character  as  they 
were  able  to  perceive,  and  had  given  them  the 
call  to  a  life  of  service ;  now  his  manifestation 
was  to  bring  to  them  a  more  perfect  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  that  character,  and  a  more  full  conse¬ 
cration  to  that  service. 

We  know  the  story  (verses  1-14),  and  how 
Peter,  when  he  recognized  his  Lord,  sprang 
into  the  water  to  rush  to  him  whom  he  loved. 
We  recall  bow,  amid  his  believing  ones,  Jesus 
broke  bread  and  ate  with  them,  and  we  find  in 
this  fact  a  marvelous  lesson.  He  had  not  in¬ 
vited  them  to  share  that  food  by  eating  which 
(Luke  xxiv.  48)  he  bad  sought  to  convince  them 
that  it  was  verily  he.  But  now,  all  doubts  re¬ 
moved,  he  can  commune  with  them  in  the 
breaking  of  bread ;  he  can  share  their  food,  can 
be  one  with  them  once  more.  And  so  with  ns. 

It  is  only  unbelief  that  can  mar  the  perfect¬ 
ness  of  our  communion  with  him.  That  which 
neither  height,  nor  depth,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers  can  do,  want  of  faith  can  do,  at 
least  as  far  so  our  oonsoionsnesB  of  his  love  is 
concerned;  but  the  victory  of  faith  achieved, 
we  enter  into  the  perfect  joy  of  a  conviction 
of  his  reality  and  his  presence,  a  joy  which 
nothing  can  take  from  us. 

Verse  16.  It  was  not  until  they  had  broken 
their  fast  that  Jesus  asked  Peter  to  ask  his  own 
heart  whether,  with  all  that  intense  affection 
which  prompted  him  to  spring  into  the  water 
and  wade  to  meet  his  Lord,  he  actually  did 
love  him  more  than  these  who  had  soberly  fin¬ 
ished  their  task  and  brought  the  fish  and  the 
ship  safe  to  land.  It  is  not  a  simple  question. 
There  are  times  when  there  is  a  higher,  duty 
than  the  care  of  basiness,  times  when  even 
wastefulness  and  neglect  of  the  common  task 
is  demanded  by  love.  This  might  well  have 
been  one  of  those  sacred  calls  to  utter  forget¬ 
fulness  of  all  but  Jesus  only.  Peter,  however, 
does  not  try  to  answer  the  difficult  question. 
How  indeed  could  he?  How  could  he  judge 
whether  this  intense,  all  compelling  love  was 
larger  or  deeper  or  more  true  than  the  love 
which  the  others  felt?  There  was  only  one  an¬ 
swer  possible;  the  appeal  to  his  Lord’s  own 
consoionsness :  Thou  knowest  that  J  love  thee. 
More  or  less — why  use  relative  words?  Love 
is  absolute  when  the  beloved  is  Jesus,  and  he 
has  manifested  himself  to  the  souL 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  two 
wors  for  love  (agapas  and  phileis)  seems  tons  to 
be  utterly  irrelevant,  and  the  answers  made  to 


it  merely  fanciful.  A  careful  study  of  the  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  these  words  are  otherwise 
used  shows  no  such  subtle  distinctions  in  the 
use  of  these  words.  The  change  was  made 
simply  for  euphony,  as  a  like  change  was  made 
in  the  words  feed  (vs.  15)  and  tend  (vs.  16). 

Verses  16,  17.  The  repetition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  have  been  with  reference  to  Peter’s 
thrice  repeated  denial  of  his  Lord.  Most  com¬ 
mentators  think  BO,  though  to  us  it  seems  im¬ 
probable.  Jesus  bad  forgiven  Peter:  it  would 
not  be  like  our  loving  Lord — we  may  even  say 
it  would  not  be  generous — to  recall  that  terrible 
and  deeply  repented  of  incident,  here,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  who  had  not  witnessed 
the  forgiveness.  And  there  is  no  evidence  in 
Peter’s  third  reply  (when  if  at  all  this  force  of 
the  repetition  would  strike  him)  that  he  felt 
overwhelmed  by  a  remembrance  of  that  time, 
or  deemed  that  his  Lord  was  alluding  to  it. 
Rather,  he  throws  himself  upon  his  Lord’s 
own  oonsciODsness :  Thou  knowest  all  things;  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.  No,  the  repetition,  it 
seems  to  ns,  is  simply  for  emphasis  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep,  and  to 
make  irrefragably  clear  that  not  position,  nor 
learning,  nor  ability,  nor  anything  but  love  is 
the  essential  qualification  of  him  who  is  called 
to  be  Christ’s  minister.  Other  qualifications 
may  be  important:  this  is  essential. 

Verses  18,  19.  It  is  somewhat  far-fetched 
to  see  in  these  expressions  a  literal  prophecy 
that  Peter  should  die  upon  the  cross,  though 
this  is  the  usual  view.  It  seems  simpler  to 
understand  a  warning  to  this  impetuous  man 
that  be  could  not  always  expect  to  carry  all 
before  him,  as  he  had  done  only  an  hour  be¬ 
fore.  The  time  would  come  when  he  must  be 
dependent  upon  another  for  the  common  ser¬ 
vices  of  life  and  must  yield  his  own  will  as  to 
going  and  coming  to  the  will  of  those  younger 
and  stronger  than  be.  Tet  it  might  well  be 
that  after  Peter’s  mariiyrdom  the  writer  of  this 
chapter  saw  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  death  by 
which  he  should  glorify  Qod. 

Verses  20-z2.  Jesus  had  summoned  Peter  to 
a  private  interview :  Follow  me.  We  are  not 
told  what  took  place  in  the  sacred  solitude  of 
that  communion ;  but  only  of  an  idle  question 
which  the  still  undisciplined  apostle  asked,  as 
he  was  obeying  the  summons.  But  for  a  re¬ 
port  which  afterward  got  abroad  (verse  23), 
we  should  doubtless  never  have  heard  of  it : 
the  writer  of  the  chapter  mentioned  it  only  to 
explain  how  baseless  was  the  report  which  had 
been  built  upon  it. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Character-Maki<  e. 

Apr.  39.  The  value  of  purpose.  Dan.  1:8  17. 

30.  Onidance  in  JudKment.  Ps.  So:  1-10. 

May  1.  How  character  speaks.  John  18:37  40;  19:1  6. 

3.  Decision  colors  character.  Ps.  27 : 1-9. 

3.  Destiny  from  decision. 

Dent.  30 : 15  20 ;  Prov.  16 : 25_ 

4.  The  supreme  choice. 

1  Kings  18 :  21 ;  Luke  12  :  22  29. 

6.  Topic— Decision  of  character. 

Rev.  3:14  16;  Prov.  4  :  23  27 

Oharaoter-making  is  conduct,  that  is  character 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Oreed  is  life 
in  thought,  theory,  conception,  plan.  Conduct 
is  life  in  action.  It  is  the  attempt  to  [embody 
or  incarnate  the  ideal  into  the  real.  Character 
is  life  in  its  net  result.  The  order  is  the  arch¬ 
itect’s  plan,  the  builder  at  work,  and  the  struc- 
ture  or  edifice  as  completed,  or  as  far  as  com¬ 
pleted.  But  before  ^  determine  what  I  shall 


make,  I  must  discover  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  my  command.  Origin  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  as  destiny  before  you  decide 
upon  action.  At  this  point  the  two  closing 
chapters  in  Dr.  Charles  Ontbbert  Hall’s  book. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice,  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  Paul  protested  against  idolatry 
at  Athens  because  “we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being’’  in  God.  “We  are  in  God.’’ 

He  sought  to  restrain  the  Corinthians  from  im¬ 
purity  by  reminding  them  that  “they  were  a 
temple  of  God,  and  that  bis  Spirit  dwelt  in 
them.’’  “God  is  inns.’’  This  is  mystery  to 
the  human  mind,  but  it  is  history  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  inspired  author  announces  it 
as  a  truth.  Every  reverent  believer  has  found 
it/ to  be  true  by  experience.  Accepted  as  truth 
it  is  found  to  be  truth.  Our  discontent  with 
small  mean  things  is  the  protest  of  that  which 
is'  divine  within  ns  against  degradation. 

What  God  would  do  in  us,  precedes  and  con¬ 
ditions  what  God  would  do  through  us.  Be¬ 
fore  the  question,  “Lord  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?’’  comes  the  prior  question,  “Lord 
what  wilt  thou  do  in  me?’’  The  Bible  has 
three  great  pivotal  truths.  We  were  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  We  were  redeemed  by  bis 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  dwelt  in  by  his  Holy 
Spirit.  What  is  the  goal  of  this  divine  con-  ' 

centration  and  co-operation?  Paul  voiced  it  in 
1  These.  V.  23.  “  And  the  God  of  peace  himself 

sanctify  you  wholly:  and  may  your  spirit,  i 

and  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  with¬ 
out  blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ.’’  Character  can  transform  the  stigma 
of  humiliation  into  the  emblems  of  exaltation. 

Crown  of  thorns,  robe  of  purple,  and  rude  cross 
have  become  emblems  of  glory  throughout  the 
world.  Without  spotless  character  death  would 
have  been  Christ’s  defeat.  Sin  had  no  domin¬ 
ion  over  him,  either  in  the  fiesh  or  out  of  it, 
therefore  the  resurrection.  To  this  end  we  are 
in  God,  and  he  in  us,  that  we  may  be  wholly 
sanctified.  A  clean  body,  a  clean  mind,  a 
clean  spirit.  Only  God’s  indwelling  and  co¬ 
operation  renders  such  achievement  possible. 

Amidst  all  the  pomp  of  an  unrivalled  scene 
of  splendor  the  supreme  moment  is  when  the 
Czar  of  Russia  crowns  himself.  No  hand  but 
his  own  can  place  it  upon  him.  This  is  because 
he  is  supposed  to  receive  bis  authority  direct 
fom  God.  That  supreme  moment  is  paralleled 
in  every  life,  when  with  our  own  bands  we 
crown  or  uncrown  ourselves.  From  God  we 
receive  this  dignity,  privilege,  to  him  we  owe 
allegiance,  but  it  is  within  our  power  to  refuse 
the  crown  he  has  prepared  for  us.  A  phase  of 
the  truth  needing  attention  is  emphasized  when 
we  say  that  there  are  no  hereditary  crowns  in 
God’s  kingdom.  The  mother  of  James  and 
John  sought  positions  from  Christ  by  prefer¬ 
ment.  He  let  her  see  that  they  could  only  be 
had  by  service.  “Can  ye  drink  the  cup  that 
I  drink  of?’’  “They  must  win  crowns  who 
would  wear  them’’  is  a  truth  needing  earnest 
attention.  “These  are  they  who  have  come  up 
through  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  ’’  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 

I  have  finished  the  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day.  ’  ’  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  it  is  yet  the  truth,  that  we  crown 
ourselves,  and  are  crowned  by  God.  By  the 
choice  not  of  a  moment,  an  incident,  but  of  a 
life,  we  determine  the  question  of  crown.  The 
purpose  Daniel  cherished  in  his  heart  in  bis 
youth,  he  maintained  in  maturity,  and  in 
age. 

We  shall  need  to  back  courage  with  common 
sense  as  he  did.  Policy  was  not  emasculating 
principle  when  he  proposed  a  test  to  the  king’s 
officer  which  would  not  imperil  the  life  of  the 
officer.  It  was  tact  keeping  courage  from  de¬ 
generating  into  mere  obstinacy. 
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April  25,  1901 


The  Prayer  Meeting'  j 

C.  L.  Carhart. 

Week  Beginning  April  88. 

Missionary  Concert  Porto  Kico. 

Among  the  responsibilities  which  we  took  to 
onrselves  some  two  years  and  a  half  ago  was 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  However  anomalons 
or  fragmentary  their  oivio  fellowship  with  ns, 
its  inhabitants  may  claim  from  ns  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  common  b  otherhood  which  the  mutual 
relation  not  of  their  seeking,  makes  peculiarly 
imperative.  To  the  United  States  alone  may 
they  look  for  help.  And  with  the  disturbance 
incident  to  the  war,  the  uncertainty  regarding 
Congressional  action  and  the  commercial  disad- 
vantages  resulting,  with  the  devastation  of 
last  summer’s  hurricane,  they  need  our  help  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  American  churches  have  been  alive  to 
their  opportunity  and  there  are  Baptists,  Meth¬ 
odists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  engaged 
in  Protestant  work  there,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  sent  a  new  bishop  from  the 
United  States.  While  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  out  denominational  divisions,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  missionary  Secretaries  have  issued  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  their  essential  concord  and  have 
divided  the  island  among  the  denominations 
leaving  San  Juan  and  Ponce  open  to  all.  Our 
own  Ohuroh  has  five  missionaries,  five  teachers 
and  a  physician  located  in  and  near  San  Juan 
on  the  north  coast,  and  Agnadilla  and  Maya- 
guez  on  the  west.  Protestant  preaching  is 
welcomed  and  meetings  are  crowded.  The 
Roman  Ohurch  has  done  little  for  the  people 
and  has  but  a  weak  hold  on  them.  There  is 
opportunity  for  a  fruitful  work  among  these 
our  brethren  in  the  Antilles.  Our  own  Dr. 
Eaton  did  excellent  service  in  organizing  the 
new  school  system  of  the  island,  yet  in  large 
part  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  in  this  matter  and  until  the 
government  is  much  more  fully  supplying  the 
people’s  needs  there  is  opportunity  for  our  do¬ 
ing  a  work  of  education  valuable  in  itself  and 
fruitful  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  church  work. 
Much  has  been  done  in  teaching  and  exempli¬ 
fying  better  and  more  sanitary  municipal 
housekeeping,  yet  San  Juan  is  too  poor  to  raise 
five  hundred  dollars  for  immediate  necessities. 
The  churches  of  the  United  States  are  called 
to  furnish  moral  and  religions  sanitation  and 
to  inculcate  the  ideals  of  the  citizens  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  to  bear  the  expense  until 
the  island  shall  have  entered  somewhat  more 
fully  into  the  material  blessings  of  being  a 
possession  of  the  great  Republic. 


WANTED— A  STATE  LABOR  BUREAU  FOR 
DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

Chaplain  Monro. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  making  a 
study  of  the  conditions  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  discharged  prisoner's  prosperity  when 
he  returns  to  this  city,  and  1  find  that  enforced 
idleness  for  any  length  of  time  becomes  a  stu¬ 
pendous  barrier  to  his  permanent  reformation 
as  a  man  among  men.  In  other  words,  unless 
the  discharged  prisoner  can  find  employment  of 
some  kind  within  two  weeks  after  his  release 
from  prison,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will 
soon  be  in  the  toils  again.  William  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  great  Commoner,  used  to  say,  "It  is 
the  duty  of  every  well  organized  government 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  people  to  do  right  and 
hard  to  do  wrong.’’  With  such  a  principle  ac¬ 
tuating  our  national  and  state  authorities,  we 
firmly  believe  crime  would  soon  decrease  to  a 
minimum. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every  discharged 
prisoner  receives  from  the  state,  as  he  leaves 
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the  institution  where  he  has  ‘  ‘  done  time,  ’  ’  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  in  cash,  a  railroad  ticket  to 
the  oity  where  he  came  from,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes.  In  former  years,  when  contract  labor 
was  performed  in  our  penal  institutions,  a  dis¬ 
charged  prisoner^  received  as  much  as  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  for  labor  performed  in  prison  when  leaving 
the  institution  where  he  had  been  domiciled. 
Not  'so  now.  All  discharged  prisoners  receive 
the  same  amount,  which  some  men  "blow  in’’ 
the  same  day  of  their  release,  while  others  use 
it  economically,  making  it  last  several  weeks. 

After  they  have  faithfully  sought  employ¬ 
ment-tramping  the  city  many  days— without 
any  apparent  success,  and  have  spent  all  their 
money  in  legitimate  expenses,  a  crisis  comes 
on  which  may  end  disastrously  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  so  recently  were  liberated  from  prison. 

By  this  time  they  may  be  not  only  friendless 
but  homeless  and  without  any  visible  means  of 
support.  N 0  doubt  they  are  greatly  discouraged 
and  disappointed  over  their  past  life,  and  per¬ 
haps  feel  sore  over  the  numerous  rebuffs  they 
have  received  since  they  left  prison  .  And  if 
they  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  many  of  them 
are  ready  to  resort  to  violence  by  attacking 
property  at  the  risk  of  being  sent  back  again  to 
prison. 

I  have  made  many  personal  investigations  of 
the  trials  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  found 
their  experiences  to  be  substantially  as  I  have 
reported.  Indeed,  I  have  even  known  of  oases 
where  the  steps  of  such  men  had  been  dogged 
for  days  and  finally  arrested,  on  the  merest 
pretext,  as  suspicions  characters.  And  even 
after  they  had  secured  employment,  we  have 
known  of  officers,  who  were  familiar  with 
their  previous  history  and  record,  deliberately 
informing  the  men  for  whom  they  worked  that 
they  were  jail-birds  and  demanding  their  dis¬ 
charge,  which  was  usually  granted  with  very 
little  delay ;  and  as  such  employers  had  little 
or  no  confidence  in  the  reformation  of  dis¬ 
charged  prisoners,  they  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  on  the  mercy  of  a  cold,  cold  world. 
Reforming  society  along  these  lines  seems  to 
be  a  harder  job  than  reforming  the  prisoner. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  soften  the  hard  lot  of  the  prisoner  or  remedy 
these  social  defects  in  our  law.  Besides,  the 
average  statesman  sees  no  money  in  pushing 
legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  prisoner ; 
but  when  a  wealthy  corporation  or  railroad 
wants  legislation,  although  many  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  exist  only  to  fleece  the  public,  it  is  pushed 
through  with  lightning  rapidity. 

The  question  arises,  what  remedy  could  be 
suggested  that  would  save  the  discharged 
offender  from  returning  to  prison  again?  I 
answer  a  State  Labor  Bureau  would  be  a  God¬ 
send  to  the  several  thousand  prisoners  that 
leave  our  penal  institutions  every  year. 

Such  a  Bureau  would  require  to  be  conducted 
on  strictly  business  principles  at  the  expense  of 
the  state. 

But  would  it  pay?  Certainly.  It  would 
help  discharged  pirsoners  to  get  on  their  feet 
again  by  finding  them  employment,  and  thus 
save  the  state  the  expense  of  another  trial  and 
imprisonment. 

I  believe  it  is  the  lack  of  employment  after 
coming  from  state  prison  that  makes  so  many 
recidivists  or  backsliders  in  crime.  From  the 
time  of  his  second  arrest  and  conviction  till  he 
is  safely  lodged  in  state  prison,  it  costs  the 
tax-payers  for  police,  judges  and  prosecutors 
at  least  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  conviction- 

New  York  sends  to  state  institutions  every 
year  several  thousand  prisoners.  On  an  aver¬ 
age,  16  to  20  per  cent,  are  recidivists.  After 
coming  out  of  prison  with  the  very  best  inten¬ 
tions,  they  are  unable  to  find  work,  and  as  a 
result  many  of  them  go  back  to  crime  again,  to 
get  a  living.  This  is  so  true  that  it  needs  no 
corroboration. 
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But  suppose  the  state  organize  a  Labor  Bu¬ 
reau  for  discharged  prisoners,  with  headquarters 
in  this  oity,  what  then? 

With  a  proper  man  at  the  head,  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  touch  with  all  the  great  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  state,  when  the  released  man 
came  from  Sing  Sing  or  any  other  penal  insti¬ 
tution,  it  would  help  him  on  his  feet  again  by 
getting  him  employment.  It  would  also  have 
agencies  all  over  the  state,  so  that  laborers, 
mechanics,  carpenters,  builders,  iron-workers, 
sailors,  clerks,  salesmen  and  toilers  of  every 
name  might  get  something  to  do  when  they 
came  from  prison.  If  they  don’t  get  work, 
many  of  them  will  be  back  in  prison  again, 
and  the  state  and  the  nation  will  in  the^end  be 
the  losers. 

This  Bureau  could  be  made  so  helpful  to  such 
persons  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  and  be 
able  to  find  out  their  wants  in  prison;  and  on 
the  day  of  their  discharge,  rather  than  bring 
them  to  this  city  they  could  be  sent  directly 
to  some  other  part  of  the  state  where  they  are 
unknown,  and  where  they  could  begin  life  over 
again  under  new  conditions  and  surroundings. 

The  Tombs,  New  York. 

“  Oh,  shame  to  think  thine  eyes  could  see 
The  souls  contented  just  to  be— 

'  The  lives  too  small  to  take  in  Thee. 

“O  Christ  I  be  patient  with  us  still ; 

Dear  Christ !  remember  Calvary’s  hill— 

Our  little  lives  with  purpose  fill.” 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

A  prayer  in  its  simplest  definition  is  merely 
a  wish  turned  Godward. — P.  Brooks. 

Of  all  acts  is  not,  for  a  man,  repentance  the 
most  divine?  The  greatest  of  all  faults  is  to 
be  conscious  of  none. — T.  Oarlyle. 

He  who  has  a  pure  heart  will  never  cease  to 
pray ;  and  he  who  will  be  constant  in  prayer 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  pure  heart. — 
William  Arnot. 

Jesus  was  the  first  great  teacher  who  showed 
a  genuine  sympathy  for  childhood.  When  he 
said:  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  it 
was  a  revelation.  — J.  Hamilton. 

A  great  man,  I  take  it,  is  a  man  so  inspired 
and  permeated  with  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
Ohristly  spirit  as  to  be  too  magnanimous  for 
vengeance,  and  too  unselfish  to  seek  his  own 
ends. — D.  Thomas. 

I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  the 
Holy  Scj^iptnres  and  am  of  opinion  tha  t  the 
volume  contains  more  sublimity,  purer  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of 
eloquence  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other 
books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have 
been  written. — Sir  William  Jones. 

Spiritual  unfolding  must  mean  the  largest 
intellectual  growth  and  progress,  the  fullest 
blossoming  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true,  ultimate  moral  standard— 
the  law  of  love.  This  love  includes,  but  is 
higher  than,  justice ;  comprehends,  but  is 
higher  than,  duty  and  sacrifice.  It  will  be  the 
motive  power,  the  judge  and  sanctifier  of  all 
relations  and  transactions. —Mrs.  Benjamin 
Fay  Mills. 

A  Ohristian’s  capacity  for  joy  ought  to  be 
full  to  overflowing.  Said  a  big,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  convert  in  a  rescue  mission:  "I’m  the 
happiest  man  in  the  room  to  night.  I  don’t 
believe  I  could  be  any  happier— unless  I  were 
larger.”  Well  it  is  for  every  Christian  if  his 
abundance  of  joy  thus  taxes  his  capacity. — 
Sunday-School  Times.  ' 

Praise  consists  in  the  love  of  God,  in  wonder 
at  the  goodness  of  God,  in  recognition  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  in  seeing  God  in  all  things  he 
gives  ns,  ay,  and  even  in  the  things  that  he 
refuses  to  ns ;  so  as  to  see  our  whole  life  in  the 
sight  of  God ,  and  seeing  this,  to  bless  him, 
adore  him  and  glorify  hi<B-— 0.  Kingsley, 
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“Wall,  I’m  o£F, ’’  he  continned,  wheeling  his  as  had  never  come  to  my  ears  before.  It  waa 
bronoho,  “  better  make  this  yonr  day  at  home,  not  a  roar,  it  was  too  soft  for  that.  There 
So  long!”  and  off  he  went  at  a  lope.  was  a  hissing,  beating  sound,  as  if  nnseen 

“Good-bye,  Bill,  come  back  for  snpper, “  wings,  great  and  innnmerable,  were  sweeping 
sang  out  the  Pilot  after  him.  down  upon  ns.  An  awesome  heart-emiting 

“You  watch  me, ’’  he  called  back  over  hie  sound.  A  moment  more  and  the  blizzard  had 


Had  ahe  any  dower 
When  she  came  ? 

Tee :  her  face  was  like  a  flower. 

And  her  sonl  was  free  from  blame; 

On  her  cheeks  a  rose-leaf  flame 

Ever  flattered.  When  she  spoke,  ' 

Then  for  me  the  morninz  broke. 

Wore  she  any  crown 
When  she  died? 

All  the  earth  seemed  sodden  brown, 

Thongb  'twas  Jnne ;  and  children  cried. 

And  placed  flowers  at  her  side ; 

And  the  paths  that  once  she  trod 

Seemed  the  stepping-stones  to  Ood. 

■  — Cenluty  Magazint. 

THE  SET  PILOT  OF  THE  FOOTHILLS. 

An  Unpublished  Chapter. 

Ralph  Connor. 

Oattlamen  of  the  Swan  Creek  country  still 
■peak  of  the  winter  of  the  big  blizzard,  and 
many  of  them  had  good  cause  to  remember  it. 
For  three  days  the  blizzard  raged  over  the  hills 
and  down  the  coolies,  sweeping  clean  before 
it  cattle  and  horses  by  the  hundred  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  that  blizzard  that  piled  up  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  XL  cattle  over 
the  cut  bank  at  the  bend  of  the  Little  Porcu¬ 
pine;  and  there  they  were  found,  a  ghastly 
mass,  after  the  first  Chinook  had  breathed  over 
the  hills  and  licked  up  the  snow  banks.  Not 
for  the  loss  of  cattle  do  I  remember  it,  but  for 
a  loss  that  cut  deep  into  my  heart  then,  of 
which  the  wound  is  with  me  still. 

How  well  I  remember  the  spring-like  airs  of 
that  bright  December  morning.  A  warm  Chin¬ 
ook  blew  gently  down  through  the  hazy  hills 
from  the  purple  mountains  at  the  horizon,  and 
over  all  the  sky  arched  a  cloudless  blue.  We 
were  sitting,  the  Pilot  and  I,  with  the  door  of 
our  shack  wide  open  to  the  sunny  air,  when 
Bill  rode  up  and  saluted  us. 

“Pino  spring  day,  eh.  Bill?”  said  the  Pilot. 

“Too  spring  for  me,”  answered  Bill,  with 
an  ominions  glance  at  the  sky. 

“You’re  pretty  hard  to  please,  Bill,”  said 
the  Pilot  stepping  outside  and  looking  up  to¬ 
ward  the  mountains.  “I  could  stand  just  about 
six  weeks  of  this.  ” 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  six  hours  of  it.” 

“Six  hours?  Why  not?” 

“Wall,  if  I  kin  read  signs,  there’s  the  tallest 
kind  of  a  blizzard  followin’  op  this  blasted 
Chinook,  ’ '  answered  Bill. 

“How  do  yon  know?”  said  the  Pilot  doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Every  how,”  replied  Bill,  before  whose  ex¬ 
perienced  eye  the  earth  and  sky  lay  like  an  open 
book.  “Why,  look  at  them  hills;  look  at  that 
mist.  ’  ’ 

“Yon  don’t  call  that  mist,”  broke  in  the 
Pilot,  “that’s  a  lovely  haze.” 

“Haze,  is  it?”  drawled  Bill;  “wall  ’taint 
the  kind  if  haze  I  aspire  to  this  time  o’  year.  ” 

Then  he  went  on,  “No!  before  you’re  six 
hours  older  you’ll  see  a  blizzard  that'll  blow 
till  you  can’t  see  yonr  feet.  Cornin’  past  the 
canyon  trail— by  the  way,  the  old  man  up 
there  is  laid  up  rather — just  along  by  the  upper 
trail  there,  yon  know,  I  seen  some  deer  makin’ 
ter  the  bluffs.  The  cattle  are  dreadful  oneasy, 
bnnchin’  and  sniffin’.  Oh,  yon  just  bet  your 
gold  dust  there  ain’t  no  slouch  of  a  blizzard  a 
hustlin’  on  the  back  of  that  there  lovely  haze.  ’  ’ 

“Where  are  you  going.  Bill?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  to  run  a  bunch  of  cattle  off 
the  open  into  a  coolie,  where  they  won’t  be 
drove  into  next  week,  and, where  we  kin  find 
them  without  diggin’.  ” 

J’Is  the  Old  Timer  in  bed?”  asked  the  Pilot. 

“Oh,  jest  layin’  round,  yon  know.  Nothin’ 
(90  serious,  I  guess,”  replied  Bill 


shoulder.  As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  haze 
deepened  over  the  hills,  and  the  sun  lost  his 
kindly,  genial  look  and  glared  at  the  world 
with  an  angry,  bloodshot  eye.  The  Chinook 
wind  fell  into  a  dead  calm.  It  may  have  been 
that  Bill’s  ominous  words  impressed  me,  but  it 
seemed  that  nature  was  gradually  steadjing 
herself  for  some  tremendous  shock.  The  Pilot 
could  not  settle  to  his  work.  He  wandered 
about  the  room,  looking  out  now  at  the  glaring 
sun,  and  again  at  the  distant  purple  mountains. 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said  uneasily,  “and 
Gwen  is  alone  up  there  with  her  sick  father.  ”  j 
“Oh,  he  is  not  very  ill,”  I  said  rather  more 
carelessly  than  I  felt,  and  I  saw  that  he  de¬ 
tected  t^e  false  tone  in  my  voice. 

After  another  restless  half-hour,  1  said,  “I 
shall  run  across  to  the  Muirs’.  I  promised  to 
take  dinner  with  them  to-day.  I’ll  be  back 
right  after.”  He  nodded  bis  head,  still  lock¬ 
ing  anxiously  at  the  sky,  which  was  beginning 
to  take  on  a  crimson  tint. 

I  could  not  explain  my  own  feeling  of  anxiety 
during  the  next  hour,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
decently  leave  1  hurried  back  to  my  shack.  I 
found  the  Pilot  gone.  On  the  table  this  note 
lay: 

“My  dear  Connor— I  can’t  rest  here;  Gwen 
may  need  help,  and  I  have  determined  to  ride 
up  before  the  storm  breaks  to  the  Old  Timer’s 
ranch.  Get  Bill  a  bang-up  supper.  He  will 
be  tired  and  hungry.  Yours,  The  Pilot’” 

I  looked  out  of  the  window.  Large  soft 
fiakes  were  falling  out  of  a  liver-colbred  sky, 
and  the  wind  was  rising.  I  hurried  down  to 
the  Stopping  Place  stable  and  found  cld 
Latour  at  the  door  looking  anxiously  up  at  the 
sky. 

“He’s  near  half  way  dere, ”  he  said. 

“Who?” 

“De  Pilot.  I  tell  heem  he’s  fool  for  go,  but 
he  say  he’s  better  be  fool  nor  coward.”  Old 
Latour  was  quite  excited.  “Dat  leel  gurl,  he’s 
fader  go  seeck.  De  Pilot  say,  ’be  go  up  to  see 
heem.’  I  say  ‘he  no  good  see  heem.  Dis  aw¬ 
ful  beeg  bleezard  he’s  not  get  trou.  ’  ‘How 
long  be  las?’  be  say.  ‘Free  day,  mebbbe, ’  1 
say.  By  Jeorje  he’s  mad  for  go  den.  ‘Tree 
day,  all  alone.  Not  moush,’  he  say,  and  pull 
down  bee’s  saddle.  I  mak  heem  tak  Louis. 
Das  good  pony  for  keep  de  trail.  He’s  put  hees 
nose  into  de  storm.  Noder  feller  he’s  put  hees 
tail.  Oh  das  fine  pony,  Louis.  ’  ’ 

It  seemed  to  comfort  the  old  man  a  good 
deal'to  feel  that  the  Pilot  was  riding  a  pony 
that  could  put  his  nose  into  the  storm  and 
overcome  the  tendency  of  the  native  caynse  to 
turn  tail  to  it.  I  was  very  anxious  in  spite  of 
old  Latour’s  confidence  in  bis  pony. 

“How  long  has  he  been  gone?”  I  asked. 
“Bout  half  an  hour,  yes,  more,”  he  said. 

I  looked  at  my  watch;  it  was  3 o’clock.  The 
snow  was  now  coming  down  in  long,  slanting 
lines,  and  beginning  to  bite.  The  sky  was 
almost  hidden,  and  had  lost  all  light  and 
color. 

“He  ought  to  be  about  the  canyon  now,”  I 
said,  “and  then  he’ll  be  all  right*” 

“Yes,  said  the  old  man,  “he’s  all  right  nnff, 
when  he’s  pass  de  upper  trail.  Das  bad  spot 
dere.” 

I  knew  the  place  well.  The  highest  point  on 
the  whole  way,  where  the  trail  to  the  Meredith 
ranche  leaves  the  main  Porcupine  trail. 

“He’ll  be  dere  now,  sure  nnff, ”  continned 
he,  pulling  out  his  big  silver  watch  from  his 
waistband. 

“I  hope  so,”  I  said  with  all' my  heart,  for 
even  as  1  spoke  I  beard  a_8traDge  ^Bound,^  such 


Btmck.  I  had  to  fight  my  way  step  by  step  to 
my  shack,  and  by  the  time  I  had  gained  my 
door  the  world  tad  vanished  from  my  sight 
behind  this  whirling,  shimmering  curtain  of 
choking,  blinding  snow.  I  bad  hardly  got  my 
fire  going  when  the  door  was  pushed  open  and 
in  came  Bill. 

“Wall!”  he  called  out,  “how  d’ye  fancy 
yonr  lovely  haze  now?  Ain’t  this  a  sneezer?” 
He  looked  r.nnd  the  room,  then  stared  at  me 
and  said,  “Wbar’s  the  Pilot?” 

“1  banded  him  the  note  saying,  “I  was  down 
at  Muir’s  and  found  this  when  I  came  back.” 

He  read  it  through  slowly,  and  then  asked, 
“When  did  he  start?” 

“About  half  past  two,  old  Latour  said.” 

He  said  no  more,  but  took  op  his  leather 
coat  which  he  had  just  laid  off. 

“What  are  yon  going  to  do?”  I  asked. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  sit  here  if  I  know  myself, 
with  the  Pilot  somewheres  into  this  blizzard,” 
he  answered  almost  savagely.  “Got  any 
brandy  ?’  ’ 

“A  flask  full.” 

“Roll  up  a  pair  o’  blankets,  and  git  me  half 
a  dozen  biscuits.  I’m  goin’  down  to  the  stable. 
Kin  yon  find  yonr  way  down  there?  Bring 
’em  down.  ” 

I  felt  the  bitterness  in  his  voice,  and  I  knew 
he  was  blaming  me  for  not  following  the  Pilot 
at  once. 

In  ten  minutes  I  was  at  the  stable  with  the 
blankets  done  op  in  two  rolls  and  the  biscuits 
and  brandy  in  my  pocket.  I  found  Bill  sad¬ 
dling  the  Duke’s  black  bronoho  Jingo,  who, 
having  been  in  the  stable  for  two  weeks,  was 
like  to  knock  things  to  pieces.  But  Bill  paid 
no  attention  to  his  antics,  but  stood  up  close  to 
him  while  be  cinched  the  saddle  and  lashed 
on  the  one  blanket  behind  it.  The  black  brute 
squealed  and  began  to  plunge  but  Bill  kept 
close  to  him,  tying  his  thongs  as  regardless  of 
his  antics  as  if  be  were  a  lamb.  When  all  was 
snug  and  taut  be  jerked  the  tie-line  loose,  flung 
the  long  bridle  reins  over  the  head  of  the  rear¬ 
ing  animal,  then  with  a  fiecre  grip  he  seized 
with^  both  hands  the  rings  of  the  bit,  ran  the 
horse  back  out  of  his  stall,  and  with  a  mighty 
wrench  hurled  him  clear  off  his  feet  on  to  his 
side. 

“Git  up!”  be  yelled,  and  Jingo  sprang  to 
his  feet,  more  surprised  and  humbled  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  whole  previous  history. 
“Stand  thar,  wili  you!”  said  Bill  in  a  terrible 
voice,  and  Jingo  stood  quite  still. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Bill, 
seeing  me  with  my  horse  saddled  and  all  ready. 

“Going  to  follow  yon,”  I  said  shortly,  for 
bis  words  and  manner  had  so  stung  me  that  I 
had  resolved  to  follow  him  till  I  dropped. 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment  in  silence,  then 
suddenly  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice: 

“Ye’re  all  right,  pard,  I  take  it  all  back,” 
and  without  a  word  be  swung  himself  onto  his 
saddle  and  rode  out  into  the  blizzard. 

The  air  was  thick  with  whirling  snow,  the 
wind  seemed  to  be  blowing  from  every  quarter 
at  once.  Every  vestige  of  earth  and  sky  was 
shut  out  from  sight  by  the  snow  cloud  that 
seemed  to  wrap  one’s  head  about,  filling  eyes 
and  throat  and  shutting  off  the  breath.  By 
what  means  he  found  and  kept  the  trail  I  know 
not,  but  not  once  did  Bill  falter.  On  he  pressed 
against  and  through  that  wall  of  blinding, 
choking  snow.  After  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile,  during  which  it  was  difficult  to  keep  him 
in  sight.  Jingo  settled  down  into  a  long,  easy, 
steady  lope,  as  if  he  knew  that  serions  business 
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WM  in  hand.  OooaBionally  he  dropped  the 
beaten  track,  bat  a  plange  or  two  and  he  was 
on  the  trail  again.  Keeping  his  black  tail  jas( 
before  my  pony’s  nose,  I  had  no  seri one  trouble 
in  fighting  my  way  through  the  blizzard.  It 
is  not  the  cold,  nor  the  depth  of  the  snow,  nor 
the  stress  of  the  driving  storm  that  makes  the 
blizzard  dangeroas.  It  is  its  power  to  shat  out 
the  world  and  to  utterly  bewilder,  that  strikes 
terror  to  the  heart.  Some  men  and  some  horses 
oan  make  their  way,  however,  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  Such  a  man  was  Bill,  and  such  a  horse 
Jingo. 

For  an  hour  we  fought  along,  now  slowly 
feeling  our  way  and  then  breaking  into  a  lope 
where  the  lie  of  the  ground  made  the  trail 
easier  to  keep.  Suddenly  Bill  pulled  up,  and 
dismounting,  faced  Jingo  about  and  gave  me  his 
reins  to  hold. 

** Keep ’em  just  as  they  are,  ”  he  said.  “I 
rather  think  the  trail  breaks  off  about  here  into 
the  oafion.  Mind  you  keep  ’em  just  so.  I  don’t 
want  to  lose  my'direotion.  ” 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  passed  out  of  sight,  but 
in  a  moment  or  two  he  reappeared  and  said : 

"It’s  pretty  tough  keepin’  your  bearin’s 
when  you’re  tryin’  to  find  a  trail.  I  want  yon 
to  count  ten  and  then  holler  and  keep  on  till  I 
come  back.’’ 

In  a  few  minutes— they  seemed  hours— he 
oame  back  and  took  his  horse. 

"You  stay  here  till  you  hear  me  holler,’’  he 
said,  and  disappeared  again. 

Soon  his  call  oame  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  following  the  trail  down  into  the  cailon. 
Here  the  track  was  easier  to  find,  and  before 
long  we  were  at  the  Old  Timer’s  door. 

"1  guess  I'll  just  peek  in,’’  said  Bill  in  a  low 
voice,  "there  ain’t  no  occasion  to  make  no 
row,  case  he  ain’t  there.’’ 

He  opened  the  door  gently  and  passed  in,  but 
oame  out  almost  immediately. 

"The  good  Lord  help  us,  he  ain’t  been  there,  ’ ’ 
he  said  with  a  kind  of  gasp. 

"You  didn’t  see  Gwen?’’  I  asked. 

"No.  Saw  Joe.  Look  here,  I’m  goin’  back 
to  that  upper  trail,  ’  ’  he  added.  ‘  ‘  I  think  p’raps 
I’d  be  better  alone.’’ 

"You  go  to  thunder,’’  I  replied,  "don’t  lie 
to  me.  Anyway  I’m  going  with  you.  ’’ 

He  oame  close  up  to  me. 

"You’re  a  white  man, ’’  he  said  earnestly, 
"but  I  ain’t  cornin’  back  till  I  find  him,  and 
there  ain’t  no  need  for  you - ’’  he  paused. 

For  answer  I  turned  my  horse  toward  the 
gate.  Bill  swung  himself  up  into  his  saddle, 
and  in  a  few  strides  Jingo  was  leading  me  once 
more. 

"Blamed  if  you  ain’t  white— clear  to  the 
bone,’’  he  said,  turning  in  his  saddle  towards 
me,  and  somehow  his  words  gave  me  a  great 
thrill  of  joy  and  put  new  courage  into  my 
heart. 

Back  through  the  cafion  we  rode  and  up  to 
the  open  again.  Once  more  Bill  found  the  up¬ 
per  trail  and  oame  harrying  back  to  me. 

"We  ain’t  got  half  a  minute  to  spare,’’  he 
said  anxiously.  "It’ll  be  dark  in  half  an  hoar, 
and  then  God  Almighty  help  ns.  ’  ’ 

We  went  along  at  what  seemed  to  me  a  reck¬ 
less  pace.  But  the  black  horse  never  swerved 
from  his  long,  steady  lope.  After  we  had  gone 
about  half  a  mile.  Jingo  suddenly  stopped  short. 
Before  I  could  ask  the  cause  Bill  was  off  and 
down  in  the  snow  exploring. 

"Guess  we’ve  struck  the  scent,"  he  called 
out.  '  ‘  Oome  here.  ’  ’ 

There,  half  covered  over  by  the  drifting 
snow,  lay  a  sleigh  overturned,  with  its  load 
strewn  about. 

"Whar’s  the  team?  Whar’s  the  driver?" 
Bill  shouted  to  me.  "Thar’s  where  the  Pilot 
is.  You  bet  he’s  monkeyin’  round  pullin’ 
some  fool  out  o’  the  snow.  ’  ’ 

Ha  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees,  feeling 


all  about,  and  finally  vanished  into  the  darken¬ 
ing  mist  of  blinding  snow. 

*  *  Come  on,  ’  ’  I  heard  him  call,  and  on  com¬ 
ing  up  I  found  him  with  a  wisp  of  hay  in  his 
hand. 

"They’ve  gone  down  the  coolie,  I  do  believe. 
Oome  on  I"  he  cried.  He  was  excited  as  I  had 
never  seen  him  before.  He  flung  himself  into 
his  saddle  and  shouted  to  Jingo,  who  plunged 
headlong  down  tbe  coolie.  I  followed  as  best 
1  could,  and  after  a  few  minutes’  bard  work 
oame  upon  Bill  standing  at  his  horse’s  head,  in 
the  shelter  of  a  poplar  bluff. 

"Listen!”  he  said,  holding  up  his  hand,  and 
we  stood  listening  for  our  lives.  But  only  the 
hissing  boom  of  tbe  blizzard  beat  upon  our  ears. 

"I  swear  1  heard  something  just  as  I - 

there!"  he  put  up  his  hand  again,  and  through 
the  storm  came  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing: 

“  God  in  the  midst  of  her  doth  dwell, 

Xothint;  shall  htr  remove.” 

Bill  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  taking  off  his 
cap  he  sobbed  out:  "Thank  the  good  God! 
That’s  him.  It’s  the  Pilot. '  ’  Then  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  yelled : 

"Hello!  You  dod-gasted  fool  hunter,  where 
in  thunder  an’  lightnin’  air  you,  anyway?" 

"Hello  Bill!  Here  you  are,  old  boy!" 

In  the  bluff  we  found  them ;  the  Pilot  livid 
with  cold  and  near  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion, 
holding  up  a  stranger  as  they  tramped  wearily 
the  path  they  bad  beaten  around  tbe  horses  to 
keep  themselves  from  freezing  to  death. 

"Oh,  Bill,"  cried  the  Pilot,  making  a  brave 
attempt  at  a  smile,  ‘you’re  a  great  man." 

Bill  held  him  at  arm’s  length  a  moment,  and 
then  said  solemnly: 

"Wall!  I’ve  come  into  contack  with  some 
fools,  idjits,  blanked  idjits’’— Bill  had  lost  his 
grip  of  himself  for  a  moment — "in  my  life, 
but  such  a  blanked,  conglomerated  idjit,  it 
hasn’t  been  my  pleasure  to  mix  with  up  to  this 
point  in  my  career.” 

Tbe  Pilot  by  this  time  was  in  fits  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  laughter. 

"And,"  continued  Bill,  with  increased 
solemnity,  "I  cherish  the  conviction - ’’ 

"Oh,  Bill,"  shrieked  the  Pilot,  "for  heaven’s 
sake  stop,  you’ll  kill  me  if  you  say  another 
word.  ’  ’ 

Then  Bill  paused,  looked  anxiously  into  the 
Pilot’s  face,  and  saying:  "Here!  Let’s  get 
home,  ’  ’  rolled  a  blanket  round  him  and  set 
him  on  Lonis. 

"You  won’t  need  your  hands, he’ll  follow  all 
right,  ’’  he  said,  as  he  mounted  Jingo.  "Oome 
on.  ’’ 

"Wait,  Bill!"  cried  tbe  Pilot;  "what  about 
this  man,  he  is  almost  played  out." 

"Played  out,  is  he?"  snorted  Bill,  contempt¬ 
uously.  "If  he’s  as  strong  as  he  smells  he 
ought  to  get  through.  Any  man  that  don’t 
know  when  to  leave  whiskey  alone  shouldn’t 
travel  without  his  keeper." 

"But  we  can’t  leave  him  here!"  pleaded  the 
Pilot.  '  - 

"Can’t,  eh!  You  watch  my  smoke,"  said 
Bill.  "If  he  can’t  follow  with  two  horses  he 
can’t  with  three." 

‘  ‘  Oh,  I  say  Bill !  take  him  along,  ’  ’  said  the 
Pilot  earnestly. 

"Look  here!"  cried  Bill  impatiently,  "do 
you  think  I’m  a  blasted  snow-plow?  Oome  on! 
Every  second  counts.  He’ll  fallow  all  right." 

And  so  he  did,  and  fighting  our  way  through 
the  storm,  and  dark  and  cold  now  grown  in¬ 
tense,  we  made  the  cafion,  and  soon  after  the 
Old  Timer’s  door. 

Bill  carried  the  Pilot  in  and  laid  him  on  a 
pile  of  skins  before  the  fire.  He  was  not  badly 
frozen,  but  he  was  utterly  exhausted.  During 
tbe  three  days  of  the  blizzard  he  lay  weak  and 
faint,  nursed  by  Bill  day  and  night.  With  all 
a  mother’s  tenderness  in  touch  and  tone.  Bill 
waited  on  his  every  wish,  breaking  forth  now 


and  then  in  loving  wrath  upon  his  folly,  for 
going  back  after  the  stranger. 

"But  he  would  have  been  lost,  Bill,"  said 
the  Pilot  gently,  after  one  of  Bill’s  outbursts. 

"Wall,  let  him,"  growled  Bill. 

"Bill!"  answered  the  Pilot  softly.  "We 
were  lost  once,  you  know." 

And  Bill  turned  and  looked  away  and  said 
not  a  word,  remembering,  I  have  no  doubt, 
him  who  oame  to  seek  the  lost. 

The  Pilot  never  was  the  same  again,  but  long 
after,  when  the  first  bitterness  of  his  going 
from  ns  was  over,  Bill  said  one  day  to  me: 

"That’s  how  he  got  his  death,  seekin’  after 
that  lost  idjit.  It  was  all  blamed  foolishness, 
but  1  guess  p’raps  that’s  the  best  after  alL’’— 
The  Westminster. 


A  CIBCLE  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

I  started  out  around  the  world, 

(’Twas  half-past  five  o’clock; 

My  hair  was  nicely  brushed  and  curled; 

I  wore  my  Sunday  frock). 

And  east  I  went  from  lUlnois 
As  straight  as  I  could  go 
Until  I  thought  I’d  got  to  Troy, 

Where  lives  my  uncle  Joe. 

But  here  of  course  I  didn’t  stay— 

I  had  so  much  ahead ; 

I  took  a  ship  at  Boston  Bay 
And  o'er  the  ocean  sped. 

I  wasn’t  sick  a  single  speck. 

And  galled  with  might  and  main. 

And  didn’t  stop  for  storm  or  wreck. 

And  landed  right  in  Spain. 

I  went  through  Spain  and  Italy, 

And  Turkey,  Turkestan, 

And  China,  too ;  and  next,  dear  me, 

I  found  i’d  reached  Japan  I 
And  here  the  ocean  was,  again. 

Which  1  must  cross  once  more  ; 

So  in  a  boat  I  stepped,  and  then 
Set  out  and  sailed  for  shore. 

Now,  tMt  was  our  America  I 
I  had  no  time  to  waste. 

But  went  from  California 
To  Illinois  in  baste. 

Because  I'd  beard  the  tea-bell  sound. 

And  mamma  call  and  call ; 

And  left  tbe  world,  so  smooth  and  round. 

On  papa’s  desk.  That’s  all. 

— Churchman. 


GRANDMA  JETTY. 

Alice  L.  Griggs. 

We  called  her  Jetty  because  she  was  jet  black 
from  the  tip  of  her  waving  tail  to  the  end  of 
her  little  snub  nose.  The  name  of  Grandma 
she  had  acquired  later  in  life.  One  of  Jetty’s 
daughters  had  run  away  and  left  her  little 
black-and-white  kitten  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
Jetty,  who,  of  course,  was  the  little  fellow’s 
grandmother,  did  her  best  to  take  the  mother’s 
place.  You  know  there  are  a  good  many  grand¬ 
mothers  who  make  more  fuss  over  their  grand¬ 
children  than  they  ever  did  over  their  own.  It 
was  just  that  way  with  Grandma  Jetty.  She 
watched  over  Frisk  with  a  mother’s  devotion, 
washed  him  emd  fed  him  every  day,  and  took 
the  very  best  of  care  of  him. 

One  afternoon  Jetty  and  Frisk  were  lying  in 
a  patch  of  sunshine  beside  the  front  door,  and 
Jetty  was  busy  with  her  grandmotherly  duties, 
when  a  lady,  who  had  oome  to  call,  notioed  the 
pair.  We  told  her  how  Frisk  had  been  deserted 
by  his  mother  uid  adopted  by  Jetty,  and  when 
she  said  that  she  would  like  a  oat  herself,  we 
said  she  might  have  Frisk,  as  we  had  two  other 
oats.  We  did  not  think  that  Jetty  would  really 
care,  for  her  own  kittens  had  been  taken  away 
from  her  a  number  of  times,  and  she  had 
mourned  very  little.  So  our  friend,  when 
she  w  as  ready  to  go,  put  Frisk  under  her  cloak 
and  carried  him  away  to  her  home,  which  was 
about  two  blocks  from  us. 

Poor  Jetty  1  We  began  at  once  to  wish  that 
we  had  not  been  so  ready  to  give  Frisk  away, 
for  his  grandmother  seemed  to  know  that  some 
thing  was  wrong.  She  slipped  into  the  honss 
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at  the  first  ohaooe,  and  cried  pitifully,  ranning 
np  and  down  stairs,  and  looking  np  into  onr 
faces,  as  though  she  wanted  to  ask  ns  what  we 
had  done  with  that  dear  little  grandson  of  hers. 

“I  believe  we  shall  have  to  go  after  Frisk, 
and  offer  Mrs.  B.  another  cat,  ’  ’  said  one  of 
the  family  at  last,  tonohed  by  Grandma  Jetty’s 
distress. 

But  before  we  could  carry  out  that '  plan. 
Grandma  Jetty  had  disappeared.  We  thought 
she  would  soon  come  back,  bnt  she  was  not 
there  at  nightfall.  In  the  morning  she  was 
still  missing,  and  we  began  to  be  afraid  that 
we  had  lost  her.  But,  no.  In  the  afternoon 
she  was  back  again,  her  plumy  tail  waving 
proudly ;  but  perhaps  I  had  better  let  Mrs.  B. 
tell  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  she  told  it  to  ns. 

“I  had  not  been  at  home  more  than  two 
honrs,  ”  she  said,  “when  Jetty  came  into  the 
yard.  I  did  not  think  of  her  having  come  for 
the  kitten,  and  tried  to  drive  her  away,  bnt 
she  would  not  go.  When  we  locked  np  the 
house  for  the  night,  she  was  on  the  front  steps, 
and  she  was  still  there  when  we  opened  the 
door  in  the  morning. 

“About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  I  heard 
a  soft  mewing  in  the  back  kitchen,  where  we 
had  put  Frisk,  and  went  out  to  see  if  he  was 
all  right.  Somebody  had  left  the  door  open  a 
crack,  and  Jetty  had  discovered  it  and  squeezed 
her  way  in.  She  was  talking  to  Frisk  in  a 
funny  little  way  of  her  own.  I  might  have 
driven  her  away  and  closed  the  door,  but  I 
wanted  to  see  what  she  would  do,  and  so  kept 
perfectly  still  and  watched. 

“Evidently  Jetty  was  coaxing  Frisk  to  go 
with  her,  but  the  little  fellow  did  not  need 
much  urging,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  started 
away  with  his  grandmother  in  the  direction  of 
his  old  home.  I  was  still  curious  to  see  what 
Jetty  would  do,  and  I  followed  them  at  a  lit. 
tie  distance.  Frisk  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
stopped  to  rest.  Jetty  lay  down  beside  him, 
and  began  to  wash  him  with  her  rough  tongue, 
and  give  him  loving  little  pats.  When  she 
thouht  they  had  rested  long  enough,  she  jumped 
to  her  feet,  and  mewed  again  in  the  same  coax¬ 
ing  tones  that  I  had  heard  in  the  shed.  Two 
or  three  times  they  stopped,  and  Frisk  rested, 
and  each  time  Jetty  led  the  way  toward  home, 
and  coaxed  Frisk  after  her.  That  is  how  yon 
happened  to  find  Jetty  and  Frisk  here  together 
the  next  afternoon  after  I  curied  the  little 
fellow  home  with  me.  ’  ’ 

Yon  never,  I  am  sure,  saw  such  a  proud  and 
happy  cat  as  Jetty  was  that  afternoon  when 
she  walked  np  to  the  front  door  with  Frisk. 
Her  glossy  black  tail  waved  higher  than  we 
had  ever  seen  it  before,  smd  she  arched  her 
back  and  purred  and  rubbed  against  ns  when¬ 
ever  we  went  near  her.  She  was  so  delighted 
to  have  her  baby  back  again  that  we  said  we 
would  not  try  to  give  Frisk  away  a  second 
time,  and  we  never  did. 

Frisk  has  grown  out  of  his  mischievous, 
playful  kittenhood,  and  is  now  a  great  sedate 
oat,  larger  than  his  grandmother.  Bnt  Grand¬ 
ma  Jetty  loves  him  just  as  well  as  ever. — Onr 
Animal  Friends. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Among  the  shoes  possessed  by  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra— and  she  collects  boots  and  shoes  of  all  pe- 
jiods  worn  by  famous  persons — the  pair  whioh 
she  treasures  most  are  those  once  worn  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  _ 

Bishop  Winnington-Ingram,  in  addressing  a 
meeting  of  working  men  at  a  coffee  palaoe  in 
Whitechapel  known  as  the  “Red  House,”  said 
his  first  question  on  his  appointment  to  the  See 
of  London  was  whether  he  could  let  Fulham 
Palaoe  and  London  House,  and  to  his  great  re¬ 
gret  he  was  told  that  such  a  thing  was  impos¬ 
sible.  He  added  that  he  would  be  obliged  as 


Bishop  of  London  to  keep  a  carriage,  bnt  if 
any  of  bis  audience  happened  to  see  him  driving 
in  lonely  state  and  would  hail  him,  he  would 
give  them  a  lift  if  they  belonged  to  the  “Bed 
House.  ’  ’  _ 

Mamma  (to  daughter)— Yon  should  not  play 
with  your  brother’s  toy  soldiers.  Besides, 
you  are  getting  too  old  to  play  with  such  toys. 
Daughter — I  am  not  playing  with  the  common 
soldiers,  mamma.  I  am  playing  with  the 
officers. 


Doctor — Oh,  well,  infinenza  in  itself  isn’t  so 
terrible,  bnt  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  ter¬ 
rible  consequences.  The  Patient — Yes,  I’ve 
noticed  that  before  in  your  bilL- 


What  an  appropriate  name!  We  read  in  a 
Canadian  paper  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ooforth  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  cause 
of  Foreign  Missions.  It  seems  that  they  have 
been  missionaries  in  Honan,  China. 


Tennyson  can  take  a  worthless  sheet  of  paper, 
and  by  writing  a  poem  on  it,  make  it  worth 
$5,000.  That’s  genius.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  can 
write  fewer  words  on  a  similar  sheet  and  make 
it  worth  $50,000,000.  That’s  capital.  And  the 
United  States  Government  can  take  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  gold  and  stamp  upon  it  an 
“eagle  bird”  and  “Twenty  Dollars.”  That’s 
money.  The  mechanic  can  take  the  material 
worth  $60  and  make  it  into  a  watch  worth 
$100.  That’s  skill.  The  mercbaut  can  take  an 
article  worth  twenty-five  cents  and  sell  it  to 
yon  for  $1.  That’s  business.  A  lady  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  comfotable  bonnet  for  $10,  bnt  prefers 
to  pay  $100  for  one  because  it  is  more  stylish. 
That’s  foolishness.  The  ditch-digger  works 
ten  hours  a  day  and  shovels  out  three  or  four 
tons  of  earth  for  $1.  That’s  labor. — The  Bro¬ 
therhood  Star. 

- ; - \ 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  NEST. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

They’ll  come  again  to  the  apple-tree, 

Robin  and  all  the  rest. 

When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see 
In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  drest ; 

And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 
The  building  of  the  nest. 

Weaving  it  well  so  round  and  trim. 

Hollowing  it  with  care  : 

Nothing  too  far  away  for  him. 

Nothing  for  her  too  fair 
Hanging  it  safe  on  the  topmost  limb. 

Their  castle  in  the  air. 

Ah,  mother-bird,  you’ll  have  wtary  dajs 
When  the  eggs  are  under  your  breast. 

And  shadow  may  darken  the  dancing  rays 
When  the  fledglings  leave  the  nest. 

But  they’ll  find  their  wings  in  a  glad  amaze. 
And  God  will  see  to  the  rest. 

So  come  to  the  trees  with  all  your  train 
When  the  apple-blossoms  blow. 

Though  the  April  shimmer  of  snn  and  rain 
Go  flying  to  and  fro  ; 

And  sing  to  our  hearts  as  we  watch  again 
Your  fairy  building  grow. 

—Selected. 


A  WINDOW  BOX  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Some  of  08  who  live  in  the  city  have  to  plant 
onr  fiowers  in  window  boxes  and  leave  them 
with  friends  when  we  go  into  the  country. 
Some  friends,  a  brother  and  sister  who  are 
students,  who  have  lately  come  to  live  in  the 
city,  had  a  pleasant  sunny  window  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  of  their  fiat  and  made  up  their  minds 
to  plant  radishes,  cucumbers,  lettuce  and 
onions.  The  brother  put  np  a  broad  low  shelf, 
two  and^a.half  feet  wide,  under  the  window  a 
little  below  the  sash,  and  they  got  a  number  of 
boxes  together,  some  shallow  and  some  deeper. 


A  sack  of  earth  was  ordered  from  a  fiorist  and 
a  small  package  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
which  the  brother  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the 
boxes,  as  he  would  in  the  garden  bed  at  home. 

In  a  long,  narrow  box  the  length  of  one  shelf, 
they  sowed  lettuce  thickly ;  in  a  wider  box  they 
planted  two  or  three  varieties  of  French  break¬ 
fast  radishes ;  a  third  box  was  devoted  to  onions ; 
a  fourth  and  deeper  box  to  beets ;  and  in  a 
fiowerpot  they  planted  parsley.  On  each  side 
the  window  and  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
other  shelf,  a  small  shelf  just  big  enough  to 
hold  a  large  fiowerpot  was  built,  and  in  these 
pots,  heavily  fertilized,  were  sown  two  vari¬ 
eties  of  cucumbers.  Then  they  washed  their 
hands  and  possessed  themselves  in  patience. 

In  a  few  weeks  they  felt  repaid  in  the  de¬ 
light  of  seeing  the  morning  snn  absorbed  in 
the  tender  delicate  green  of  the  young  lettuce, 
in  marking  the  strong,  vigorous  growth  of  the 
radishes,  and  in  speculating  as  to  when  the  first 
pointed,  crumpled  leaf  of  the  cucumber  would 
creep  over  the  edge  of  the  pot.  In  due  time 
the  radishes  and  beets  were  thinned  out,  the 
long  box  of  lettuce  gave  way  to  a  row  of  small 
pots  into  which  individual  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  that  they  might  head  up,  and  the  cu¬ 
cumber  vines  trailed  down  over  the  pots, 
across  the  shelves  and  hung  in  festoons  below. 

They  ate  bread  and  butter  with  home  grown 
radishes  and  onions  for  supper;  they  invited 
some  friends  to  partake  of  a  salad,  each  portion 
served  in  a  delicate  tinted  curling  leaf  of  let¬ 
tuce.  Their  janitor  was  made  happy  with 
three  full-sized  handsome  beets,  and  no  cu¬ 
cumbers  ever  tasted  so  good  as  those  raised  in 
their  window-garden. 

Cannot  some  of  the  Passengers  try  raising 
radishes'?  It  takes  six  weeks  for  them  to  grow 
and  a  new  planting  every  week  will  give  a 
nice  appetizer  for  luncheon  or  breakfast.  The 
little  round,  or  breakfast  radishes,  can  be 
planted  in  a  shallow  box,  in  a  sunny  window. 
The  ground  should  be  wet  after  the  sun  goes 
away,  or  the  little  plants  may  wither  with  the 
steam.  Conductor. 

Dear  Gonduc'tor:  I  found  a  wasp’s  nest  in 
the  orchard.  It  was  empty.  The  wasps  had 
all  gone.  It  was  on  an  apple  tree  limb ;  the  in¬ 
side  of  it  is  full  of  holes.  Your  Passenger, 

THO.MA.S  MasSERONA. 

Wheatly,  n.  y. 


Dear  Conductor:  I  found  an  empty  bird’s 
nest.  It  is  woven  on  a  crotch  and  it  is  made 
out  of  string  and  straw  and  hair  and  bird 
feathers  and  sticks.  I  got  it  home  on  a  lilac 
tree;  the  branch  was  slanting. 

Your  Passenger,  John  Maren. 

Wheatly  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Conductor  :  I  have  a  dried  np  golden 
rod.  It  is  yellow  in  the  summer,  bnt  changes 
to  a  light  brown  in  the  winter.  It  is  very 
beautiful  in  summer.  The  little  fiowers  which 
compose  it  change  to  little  seeds  in  winter,  so 
that  when  yon  shake  it,  the  little  seeds  drop 
off.  The  bark  has  a  very  dark  red  color  in  the 
summer,  bnt  changes  to  a  very  light  brown  in 
the  winter.  Each  little  fiower  has  eleven 
petals.  The  golden  rod  stands  from  two  to 
three  feet  high.  The  branches  are  from  eight 
inches  to  one  foot  long.  Y onr  new  Passenger, 
Jo.sEPH  E.  Bradley. 

Wheatly  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Sit  not  blindfold,  soul,  and  sigh 
For  the  immortal  By  and  By  ! 

Dreamer,  seek  not  heaven  afar 
On  the  shores  of  some  strange  star ! 

This  a  star  Is— this  thine  earth  1 
Here  the  germ  awakes  to  birth 
Of  God’s  sacred  life  In  thee. 

Heir  of  immortality. 

—Edward  Mortimer. 
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THe  L.  D.  O.  Olvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Variok  Day  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Biobard  Sheldon  Onld. 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago  the  following  letter 
came  from  an  unknown  boy  in  New  Jersey  I 
Will  each  member  of  the  Executive  Board  read 
it  and  then  let  me  know  right  away  if  his 
name  is  approved,  according  to  Article  V.  of 
the  Constitution?  Will  Watson,  also,  according 
to  that  article,  send  word  to  the  Secretary, 
Starr  H.  Lloyd,  Box  814,  Angelica,  N.  Y. ,  that 
he  would  like  to  join?  I  am  sure  when  yon 
read  Watson’s  letter  yon  will  say  he  is  of  the 
stuff  that  good  L.  D.  O.  members  are  made  I 
Dear  Editor  :  My  age  is  twelve  years.  I 
live  at  Sheppard’s  Mill,  a  small  place  about 
five  miles  from  Bridgeton  and  two  miles  from 
Greenwich,  which  is  my  postoffice  address. 
The  place  where  1  live  comprises  four  houses 
and  a  large  mill.  In  the  summer  yon  can  go 
fishing  and  boating  in  the  pond  that  runs  the 
mill,  and  in  the  winter  yon  can  go  skating.  1 
thought  I  would  like  to  join  the  L.  D.  O. 
Cinb,  and  learn  to  keep  the  Sabbath  correctly. 
The  way  I  spend  Sunday  is,  I  go  to  church  in 
the  morning  and  directly  after  church  we  have 
Sunday-school.  After  I  get  home  1  have  my 
dinner  and  then  sometimes  I  read  and  some¬ 
times  I  take  a  little  walk  and  sometimes  I  take 
a  nap.  At  night  1  go  over  to  my  cousin’s  and 
help  him  do  his  work,  as  long  as  he  is  a  farmer. 
When  it  is  real  cold  or  real  hot  or  stormy,  I  do 
not  go  to  church  as  long  as  I  have  so  far  to  go 
and  have  to  walk.  It  is  about  two  miles.  I  go 
to  a  public  school  at  Greenwich,  the  distance 
is  about  two  miles. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  join  the  Club  so  I 
would  learn  how  to  keep  the  Sabbath  better. 
Maybe  sometimes  I  couldn’t  keep  it  correctly, 
but  I  would  try. 

I  am  hoping  soon  to  be  a  member  of  the  Olub 
and  hear  from  yon  soon.  I  remain,  Yours, 
D.  Watson  Wright. 

If , Watson  is  always  as  careful  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  as  his  letter  seems  to  indicate,  he  need 
not  fear  that  be  will  make  many  serious  mis¬ 
takes.  Kindness  to  one’s  neighbor  (or  cousin, 
is  excellent  Sabbath  observance. 

Who  can  tell  me  what  people  mean  when  they 
say  that  the  “continental  Sunday’’  is  getting 
more  and  more  common?  We  often  hear  that 
expression,  and  an  L.  D.  O.  boy  ought  to  know' 
what  it  means  I 

Did  yon  ever  think  of  the  different  words 
the  letters  L.  D.  O.  might  stand  for  besides 
Lord’s  Day  Observance?  Here  is  one,  “Lord 
did  ordain,’’  and  here  is  another,  “Loving 
devotion  offer.  ’  ’  Oau  any  of  yon  think  of 
others — they  might  suggest  something  to  ns. 

You  know  that  in  public  life  when  men  are 
elected  to  any  office,  they  often  write  formal 
letters  accepting  the  honor  and  telling  what 
they  intend  to  do.  So  here  is  one  from  our 
Vice-President,  although  I  don’t  suppose  he 
had  that  idea  exactly  in  mind  I 
Dear  Miss  Bay:  ...  I  wish  to  thank  the 
whole  Club  for  the  honor  given  me  by  making 
me  the  Vice-President.  I  feel  that  this  is 
truly  a  position  of  honor  and  responsibility, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  will  do  my  best 
to  do  the  office  and  myself  justice.  I  shall 
try  very  hard  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  me 
and  I  hope  I  may  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

From  the  comparative  scarcity  of  my  letters 
yon  will  see  that  I  am  quite  busy  with  my 
studies  and  find  very  little  time  for  letter  writ¬ 
ing  in  any  large  extent. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  prompt  call  if  my  service 
can  in  any  way  be  of  use,  I  am 
Ever  yours  sincerely,  Varice  D.  Martin. 


How  many  save  the  papers  or  cards  they  get 
in  Sunday-school?  If  yon  are  not  using  them 
for  any  other  purpose  and  are  willing  to  spare 
them,  won’t  you  send  them  to  me,  a  dozen  or 
so  at  a  time,  and  I  will  see  that  some  one  gets 
them  who  might  not  otherwise  have  such 
pleasant  Sunday  reading  and  would  hang  about 
the  streets  instead.  There  is  some  positive 
good  our  Olub  can  do  right  in  its  own  line. 

I  wish  you  all  a  very  happy  Sunday! 


ONE  THING  ANU  ANOTHER. 

PKRSUNAI,  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Queen  Wilhelmina’s  husband  dislikes,  above 
all  things,  it  is  said,  to  be  called  a  German 
prince.  Although  German  in  appearance,  he 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
grand  ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only 
reigning  family  of  Western  Europe  of  Slavonic 
origin.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign 
house  outside  of  Asia  and  traces  its  descent 
through  twenty-five  generations. 

The  Oountess  of  Warwick  has  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  garden  in  England,  filled  not  so  much  with 
the  fashionable  fiowers  of  to-day  as  with  the 
old-fashioned  favorites  of  long  ago,  that  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  nntrammeled  luxuriance. 
One  corner  of  this  delightful  garden  she  calls 
her  Garden  of  Friendship,  and  there  she  plants 
all  the  fiowers  that  are  associated  in  her  mind 
with  friends  and  near  ones,  each  blossom  being 
fragrant  with  a  memory.  It  may  be  a  senti¬ 
mental  idea,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  pretty 
one. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage 
flower  culture,  distributes  about  160,000  pack¬ 
ages  of  good  flower  seeds,  placing  them  where 
there  is  most  need  of  improvement  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  homes  and  lodgings.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  great  number  of  little  flower  gardens 
will  be  started  in  the  dingiest  and  least  attrac¬ 
tive  neighborhoods  and  that  the  pleasure  which 
must  result  from  the  growing  and  possession  of 
fiowers  will  awaken  new  interest  in  nature  and 
broaden  and  elevate  life  for  hundreds  of  fami¬ 
lies. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance  Society 
in  seven  years  has  increased  its  membership 
from  82,000  to  72,000,  and  now  supports  four 
temperance  evangelists  for  preventive,  rescue 
and  reform  work. _ 

CURIOUS  AND  INTERESTING. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  engineers  have  taken 
a  hint  from  the  beaver  in  building  a  dam  with 
an  arch  facing  the  current.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  indebted  to  the  clam  for  the  idea  of  using 
a  water  jet  in  sinking  piles  in  sand.  The  story 
is  that  the  jet  was  first  used  in  1852,  and  by 
the  advice  of  George  B.  McClellan,  afterward 
the  well-known  general.  It  seems  that  he  was 
walking  on  the  seashore  one  day  when  he  saw 
a  clam  close  its  shell  and  squirt  a  little  stream 
of  water  into  the  sand,  by  which  means  it  was 
able  to  bury  itself  more  easily.  This  gave  him 
the  idea  of  the  water- jet  in  pile-sinking. 

A  new  way  of  preserving  curious  and  beauti¬ 
ful  features  of  nature  has  lately  been  noticed 
by  the  Buffalo  Evening  Commercial :  A  magni¬ 
ficent  oak  tree  at  Athens,  Ga.,  not  qnly  owns 
itself,  but  possesses  other  property.  It  was  on 
the  laud  of  Col.  W.  H.  Jackson,  who  in  his 
childhood  played  around  its  massive  trunk, 
and  in  later  years  grew  to  love  it  almost  as  he 
would  his  own  child.  Fearing  that  after  his 
death  the  old  oak  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  would  destroy  it,  he  recorded  a 
deed  conveying  to  the  tree  “entire  possession 
of  itself  and  of  all  land  within  eight  feet  of  it 
on  all  sides.’*  _ 

Here  and  there  are  Kood  soft  benches 
On  the  road  of  life,  bat  then 

As  a  rnle  It  always  happens 
They  are  full  of  ether  men. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Certainly,  the  present  Queen  of  England,  in 
the  gift  of  remaining  beautiful,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  persons  we  have  ever  seen, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Bookman.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  placid  and  even  character  of  her 
mind  has  been  one  cause  of  the  preservation  of 
her  beauty.  She  is  no  longer  young ;  and  yet 
the  poets  still  call  her  beautiful,  and  may  do 
so  without  hyperbole  or  the  risk  of  a  suggestion 
of  exaggeration.  I  have  paused  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  to  look  up  Elizabeth’s  age 
at  the  time  the  poet  shot  that  arrow  at  “  a  fair 
vestal  throned  by  the  West,  ’  ’  and  find  she  must 
have  been  verging  upon  sixty,  by  which  time 
her  passions  and  her  genius  must  have  played 
havoc  with  whatever  attractions  of  the  exterior 
she  ever  possessed.  But  Alexandra  has  had  no 
genius  and  no  violent  thoughts  aud  emotions 
to  be  the  ruin  of  that  beauty  to  which  all  the 
world  renders  homage.  Her  behavior  has  been 
flawless.  She  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  English  people  for  this,  for  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  The  Queen  has  given  herself 
up  to,  and  found  her  pleasure  in,  the  usual  life 
of  an  English  lady.  She  is  fond  of  country  life, 
of  her  dogs,  her  horses,  her  cattle,  and,  above 
all,  of  her  children.  The  English  public  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  story  of  the  strong  affec¬ 
tion  between  the  mother  and  ber  eldest  son, 
whom  she  lost.  The  picture  of  that  young 
man  shows  him  to  be  much  like  her  and  to 
have  had  the  qualities  she  possesses,  a  great 
natural  kindness  and  amiability.  He  looked 
much  more  like  her  family  than  that  of  hie 
father. 


ALEXANDER  CBUDEN. 

An  article  in  the  April  Quiver  tells  of  the 
Memorial  Window  soon  to  be  placed  in  St. 
Saviour’s  Collegiate  Church,  Southwark,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  of  Alexander 
Crnden  whose  great  work  is  here  remembered : 

“ What  a  character  his  was!  How  he  epito¬ 
mises  in  his  contradictory  personality  the  very 
romance  of  dry-as-dnstl  Glance  at  only  one  of 
the  big  pages  of  his  Concordance,  and  reflect 
with  gratitude  what  a  tremendous  toil  its  con¬ 
struction  must  have  been.  Do  yon  marvel  that 
this  indefatigable  man  never  allowed  himself 
more  than  four  or  five  hours’  sleep,  and  that 
he  might  always  be  seen,  as  summer  or  winter 
dawn  was  breaking,  improving  his  beloved 
('oncordance  with  a  pocket  Bible  in  bis  hand?  . 

.  .  When  still  a  young  man,  he  met  with  so  ter¬ 
rible  and  tragic  a  blow  to  his  real  affections 
that  it  is  likely  the  shook  was  the  cause  of  the 
future  instability  of  his  intellect.  It  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  him,  and  probably  did 
not  help  his  sanity,  that  his  patroness,  Queen 
Caroline,  to  whom  his  Concordance  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  died  within  seventeen  days  of  .its  publi¬ 
cation  in  1787.  Crnden’s  diligence  and  accuracy 
always  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  a 
humble  livelihood  as  a  corrector  for  the  press. 
He  was  fond  of  calling  himself  “Alexander  the 
Corrector,  ’  ’  and  gave  out  that  he  was  sent 
specially  into  the  world  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  British  Isles,  more  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  breaches  of  Sunday  observance.  In 
faith  he  was  a  Calvinist.  Prophecy,  he  pro¬ 
tested,  intended  him  to  be,  after  divers  tribu¬ 
lations,  “a  great  man  at  Court,  and  a  second 
Joseph :’ ’  with  the  somewhat  prosaic  additional 
dignity  of  “twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  ’ ’  In 
his  “Adventures  of  Alexander  tbe  Corrector,’’ 
he  describes  an  incarceration  of  seventeen  days 
at  Chelsea,  the  result  of  having  got  himself 
mixed  up  in  a  silly  street  brawl.  In  Cruden’s 
lucid  intervals  be  spent  bis  scanty  income  and 
scantier  leisure  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  and 
charity.  Towards  children  his  manners  were 
always  gentle  and  winning,  and  he  would  coax 
them  to  learn  their  catechism.  He  visited  and 
relieved  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  was  ao- 
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tnally  inetramental  io  proonring  from  the  king 
the  pardon  of  ,one  Richard  Potter,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  ignorantly  otter¬ 
ing  a  forged  will.  „  By  learned  men  at  Oxford 
and.Oambridge  he'was  receired  with  politeness, 
and  even  with  a  sort  of  distinction.  He  was 
mightily  flattered  becanse  (as  he  mentions  in 
his  Prefaoe)^Bome  famous  divine  told  him  that 
by  the  Bible  and  his  Concordance  he  had  been 
taught  to  preach. 

'Woman’s  Board  of 

I  Home  Missions 

\ - - - 

Thoughts  and  fiounter-  Thoughts.  — The  princi¬ 
pal  difficulty  confronting  Miss  Thomson  of  the 
school  at  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  was  "how  to 
arrange  the  pupils  in  the  two  primary  classes 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  comparatively  good 
order. 

"At  last  a  happy  thought  struck  me— the  two 
sleepy  looking  Indians  could  sit  in  the  back 
seat,  as  one  could  speak  English  smd  Delaware 
only,  the  other  only  Kiowa.  But  alas  I  for  my 
plans.  In  less  than  two  hours  those  boys  had 
established  a  means  of  communication  that 
might  baffle  an  Edison  or  Marconi,  and  their 
pranks  outvied  those  of  the  brightest  and  most 
mischievous  of  white  boys.  However,  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  they  made  then^has  ripened 
into  friendship  and  has  tended  to  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  in  English  for  the  Kiowa. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  my  second  grade. 
As  a  reward  they  have  been  allowed  several 
times  to  attend  the  Literary  Society.  This 
proves  a  strong  incentive,  even  for  my  young¬ 
est  boy.  This  child,  when  asked  in  nature 
studies  to  name  some  of  the  beautiful  things 
about  our  feet,  answered  '  Mud.  ’  It  had  been 
raining  almost  incessantly  for  ten  days. 

"An  attempt  of  the  little  ones  to  have  ‘Lit¬ 
erary’  was  quite  a  successful  imitation  of  the 
other  Society,  but  some  things  were  laughable. 
One  boy,  who  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  a 
motion  until  two  weeks  before,  said :  ‘  Mr. ,  I 
mean  Mrs.  President,  I  motion,  no — 1  don’t 
either;  I  guess  1  don’t  know  what  1  want.’ 
One  little  nine  year  old  full-blood  said  once, 

‘  I  second  to  that  motion.  ’  Their  program  of 
songs  and  recitations  and  memory  gems  was 
entirely  voluntary.  I  was  only  an  interested 
listener,  making  a  few  suggestions  as  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  rules.” 

Among  the  Cr«efc«. —Reviewing  eight  years  of 
continued  service  at  Nuyaka,  Mr.  Robe  reports: 
"Of  the  eighty  children  here  then,  some  have 
died,  some  are  attending  school  in  other  places, 
some  have  homes  of  their  own,  some  are  indus¬ 
triously  working  and  some  are  wasting  their 
lives  in  idleness.  One  or  two  are  necessarily 
working  for  their  board  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
large  boarding  houses.  William  F.  Stoddard 
is  now  in  Washington,  interpreting  for  a  com- 
-nission  of  his  people.  He  never  attended  any 
school  but  this.  We  have  here  at  present  eighty 
Greek  children,  quite  as  promising  as  those 
who  preceded  them.  We  continue  to  sow  the 
seed;  it  is  not  ours  to  worry  over  the  result.” 

In  addition  to  this  school,  another  has  been 
in  successful  operation  four  months  for  poor 
white  children,  also  a  Sunday-school.  It  is 
held  in  a  little  box  house  two  miles  south  of 
this  place.  These  children  attend  regularly 
and  work  with  interest.  "It  is  a  pity  to  see 
boys  and  girls  almost  grown  who  cannot  write 
their  own  name.” 

"The  matron  in  charge  of  the  girls’  cottage 
home  was  besieged  by  such  a  crowd  of  Greek 
girls  at  the  opening  of  school  that  on  the  night 
of  their  arrival  she  was  obliged  to  send  out 
three  to  sleep  in  the  wagons  in  which  they 
oame.  They  are  industrious  and  obedient.  All 
but  eight  of  the  twenty-two  in  our  cottage  are 


church  members,  and  earnest  little  workers 
they  are.” 

Oood  News  from  Hyden,  Ky. — Mr.  Walton  re¬ 
ports  the  enrollment  as  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore;  and  regarding  results,  "Forty  of  our  pu¬ 
pils  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county.  Some  of  them  have  organized  Sunday- 
schools  modeled  after  ours  here.  While  these 
schools  continue  only  five  months,  they  doubt¬ 
less  do  much  good.  A  few  pupils  who  have 
completed  our  course  are  to  enter  College.  We 
shall  bid  them  farewell  with  regret,  yet  with 
the  expectation  that  some  of  them  will  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  further  studies. 

"We  enjoy  in  the  neighborhood  continued 
sympathy  with  our  church  and  school.  Both 
are  patronized  by  all  the  families  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  One  woman  who  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  this  work  in  the  beginning  now  boasts  of 
what  she  is  pleased  to  style  ‘  our  school.  ’  ’  ’ 

H.  E.  B. 

"Women’s  Board  of 
F oreign  Missions 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Olouds  and  rain  could  not  chill  the  warmth 
or  dim  the  brightness  of  the  welcome  given  by 
the  ladies  of  Boston  Presbytery  to  the  delegates 
arriving  Wednesday  morning  at  the  Roxbury 
Ohurch.  The  large  letters  of  the  Welcome  over 
the  pulpit,  the  flowers,  the  music,  the  con¬ 
venient  arrangements,  the  cordial  hostesses, 
the  luncheon  served  both  days  in  the  church, 
all  showed  with  what  forethought  and  tsiste 
the  meeting  had  been  planned. 

A  spirit  of  optimism  was  noticeable  through¬ 
out  all  the  sessions,  even  when  the  speakers 
were  our  missionaries  from  Ohina,  telling  their 
story  fraught  with  danger  and  distress. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  all  the  sessions,  and 
the^morning  devotional  meetings  were  led  by 
Mrs.  Kneeland  of  Boston  and  Miss  Aduns  of 
Long  Island.  The  rolI-csJI  of  tdelegates  came 
the  first  morning  and  almost  every  Presbytery 
was  represented,  some  having  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen,  although  Boston  was  a  distant  place 
of  meeting  for  many  of  them.  The  reports  of 
all  the  Secretaries  condensed  into  forty  mintes, 
showed  a  brave  outlook  for  the  future,  and  the 
Treasurer’s  report  stated  that  the  contributions 
of  the  year  amounted  to  |70,767.  Our  Board 
comprises  1,574  societies  of  women,  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  children. 

Miss  Hawes  of  Wei  Hien,  Ohina,  was  the 
first  speaker,  and  her  face  beamed  with  joy  as 
she  told  of  the  100, 000  true  Ohristians  in  Ohina, 
and  of  the  love  of  God  there,  which  no  Boxer’s 
fires  can  bum  out.  She  told  of  her  country 
trips,  when  she  and  a  Bible  woman,  riding 
each  side  of  a  wheel  barrow,  and  a  man— for 
the  women  cannot  preach  to  the  men — go  out 
together.  The  cook  has  to  go  too,  not  only  to 
cook  their  meals,  but  to  carry  the  pocketbook, 
for  in  their  cash,  |5  weighs  sixteen  pounds. 
And  where  ever  they  went,  the  people  listened 
to  them,  of  course  first  asking  all  sorts  of  im¬ 
pertinent  questions,  and  looked  at  the  Bible 
pictures,  and  some  always  gave  their  hearts  to 
Ohrist. 

We  must  remember  that  all  the  people  are 
not  like  the  Boxers.  Miss  Hawes  was  fifty 
miles  from  Wei  Hien  on  one  of  her  trips  when 
the  word  came  that  the  Boxers  were  threaten¬ 
ing  the  region,  and  she  must  come  in.  While 
the  mules  were  being  fed  for  the  journey,  she 
gathered  the  fifty-four  women  and  read  and 
sang  with  them,  they  were  all  crying  and  beg¬ 
ging  her  to  come  again,  and  she  wondered  if 
she  should  ever  see  them  again.  But  she  told 
them  to  stand  fast  and  trust  in  God.  Then  she 
told  the  terrible  story  of  the  attack  on  Wei 
Hien,  the  one  thousand  men  raging  like  wild 
beasts,  but  without  fire-arms,  so  when  Mr. 
Ohalfant  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air  he  kept  them 


at  bay.  For  two  and  a  half  hours  he  talked 
and  reasoned  with  them  alone,  while  the  ladies 
and  the  Ohinese  women  prayed  for  his  protec¬ 
tion.  When  the  chapel  and  the  mission  house 
were  both  in  flames,  they  found  to  their  aston¬ 
ishment  that  the  front  yard  was  temporarily 
clear,  and  through  this  they  rushed,  finding 
a  ladder  by  the  wall  over  which  they  climbed, 
Mr.  Ohalfant,  Miss  Boughton,  Miss  Hawes  and 
six  Ohinese  women,  into  the  yard  of  a  friendly 
native.  Here  they  left  the  Ohinese  women,  while 
they  proceeded  ten  miles  that  night,  concealing 
themselves  in  the  corn  fields  till  they  oame  to 
the  coal  mines,  where  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  seventeen  brave  engineers  for 
five  days.  Afterward,  still  under  their  protec¬ 
tion,  they  reached  the  coast  in  safety,  ragged 
and  empty-handed,  but  receiving  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  from  the  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Schsuffler’s  address  on  Philanthropy  in 
Mission  Fields  sounded  a  ringing  note  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  she  said  our  hearts  would  swell 
with  pride  with  the  knowledge  of  what  our 
missionaries  have  done,  apart  from  their  own 
work.  One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no 
medical  hospitals'  in  heathen  lands.  Now 
there  are  855,  and  758  dispensaries.  Two  hun. 
dred  thousand  patients  are  treated  every  year. 
Think  of  this  procession,  as  many  people  as 
there  are  in  Paris,  or  five  times  as  many  as 
there  are  in  Boston  marching  through  the  hos¬ 
pitals  every  year!  We  have  fifty  medical  men 
and  fifty-three  women  in  our  own  Presbyterian 
Board.  Think  of  what  they  have  done  in  times 
of  plague  and  cholera,  and  in  the  great  famines 
of  Ohina  and  India!  America  has  sent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  India,  the  Ohristian 
Herald  is  supporting  5,000  orphans,  and  25,000 
children  are  in  asylums.  After  the  massacres 
in  Turkey,  50,000  -dependent  children  were 
oared  for.  Miss  Shattuok  was  a  heroine  at  last 
spring’s  Oonferenoe  because  of  her  work  for 
them,  and  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Van  received  funds 
from  England  and  America  to  carry  on  his  re¬ 
lief  work.  In  Japan  is  another  Orphanage  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  line  of  George  Muller’s  by  a  Mr. 
Ishii.  When  George  Muller  was  there  he  was 
asked  for  his  portrait  and  he  said  he  would 
like  to  leave  it  in  the  form  of  an  Orphanage, 
like  his  own  at  Bristol. 

The  Pundita  Ramabai  has  a  work  unequalled 
in  India  for  the  widows.  She  roused  the  500 
under  her  care  (;o  an  interest  during  the  famine, 
and  now  there  are  1,750.  Dr.  Mary  Niles  has 
carried  on  her  work  for  the  blind  girls  in  Gan- 
ton,  saving  them  from  a  life  of  shame,  the  first 
|1,000  being  given  by  native  officials.  School 
have  been  opened  in  Ohefoo  and  in  Oalcntta 
for  the  dumb,  and  an  insane  asylum  in  Syria. 
Many  have  worked  for  the  lepers  in  Ohina, 
Japan,  India,  Persia  and  Syria.  Miss  Reed  of 
the  Methodist  Board  having  the  disease  herself, 
formed  a  colony  of  thirty-one  lepers,  deformed 
and  repulsive,  and  has  absolutely  given  herself 
to  the  work. 

Livingstone  roused  the  first  opposition  to 
the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  A  thrilling  story 
is  told  of  how  the  traders  oame  near  a  mis¬ 
sionary  settlement,  carrying  off  seventeen 
women.  The  missionaries  went  in  pursuit,  the 
traders  out  the  ropes,  and  fled.  The  girls  were 
rescued,  but  said  that  they  were  forced  to  throw 
away  three  babies  so  they  could  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  of  ivory  imposed  on  them.  The  mission¬ 
aries  went  back  and  looked  for  the  babies,  find¬ 
ing  them  unharmed  and  restored  them  to  their 
mothers !  The  suppression  of  cannibalism  and 
opium,  prison  reform,  temperance  and  other 
topics  were  barely  touched  upon. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  entirely  to 
conferences,  Mrs.  Powers,  one  of  the  home 
Secretaries,  presiding,  and  Miss  Storm  and 
Miss  Hamilton  leading  the  conferences  of  young 
people’s  work.  Mr.  Baer  oame  in  for  a  few 
minutes  and  gave  ajword  from  Ohristian  En- 
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deaTorers.  Miss  Hall  of  Oayaga  and  Miss 
Adams  of  Long  Island  spoke  of  work  in  their 
Presbyteries;  Miss  Parsons's  topic  was,  How 
to  Bead,  and  Miss  Hnbbard  spoke  for  the  treas- 
nry.  Miss  Child  told  of  the  plan  for  nnited 
study  of  missions  and  a  nnmberof  others  spoke 
informally  as  they  were  called  on,  or  as  some 
special  need  or  question  appealed  to  them. 

The  evening  meeting  was  very  largely  at¬ 
tended,  and  all  were  repaid  by  bearing  Dr. 
Bngene  P.  Dunlap  exhibit  the  pictures  and  tell 
of  the  position  of  missionaries  in  Siam.  The 
pictures  of  the  young  king  showed  the  cultured 
and  progressive  monarch,  and  the  young  wife 
whom  he  left  in  full  charge  of  the  kingdom 
when  he  traveled  around  the  world,  proved 
that  the  Siamese  woman  need  never  be  dowwn- 
trodden.  To  say  that  one  is  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary  is  to  win  favor  and  bo  assured  of  the 
most  courteous  attention  anywhere  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  it  is  to  the  missionary  and  the  en¬ 
lightenment  he  has  brought  that  the  present 
king,  and  his  father  too,  owe  their  education 
and  their  capacity  as  modern  rulers.  One  of 
the  sons  of  the  king  is  a  student  at  Oxford,  a 
brother  is  studying  military  tactics  in  Russia, 
and  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet  are  princes 
of  learning  and  ability.  Dr.  Dunlap  spoke  the 
next  day,  telling  how  he  and  his  wife  travel 
up  and  down  the  coast  in  their  boat,  reaching 
the  people  in  their  homes,  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing  and  burning  idols  as  they  go. 

Miss  Boughton  of  China  gave  an  impromptu 
address  one  morning,  showing  the  beautiful 
red  robe  embroidered  with  the  names  of  her 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  presented  to  her  as  a 
mark  of  devotion,  also  the  hood,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  banner  given  by  the  poeple  of  the  church. 
We  did  not  wonder  the  girls  had  loved  her  so, 
and  that  she  longs  to  return.  She  told  of  one 
man  who  bad  borne  persecution,  he  was  shot 
and  beaten  and  wonnded  with  a  spear  and  tied 
up  for  nine  days,  and  still  be  refused  to  recant. 
Months  after  he  came  to  the  missionaries  and 
when  asked  how  he  could  bear  it  all,  be  said, 
“I  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  ” 

Mrs.  Goodenough  of  the  American  Board 
spoke  strongly  of  the  South  African  gold  fields, 
where  she  has  had  her  work  for  nineteen  years. 
For  seven  years  she  has  been  in  Johannes 
burg,  and  has  seen  it  grow  to  a  large  city  in 
that  time.  In  a  little  strip  of  fifty  miles  there 
are  140  gold  mines.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  go  and  come,  it  is  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  for  preaching  to  them,  for  as  a  rule  it  is 
bard  to  reach  the  people,  they  are  so  scattered, 
but  Johannesburg  is  the  great  strategic  point 
of  Africa.  The  historical  events  from  the  time 
of  Robert  Moffatt  are  links  of  a  chain,  each 
showing  God’s  plan  for  evangelizing  Africa- 
and  this  last,  the  furore  for  gold,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  opening  up  the  country  for 
Christian  effort. 
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On  Thursday  afternoon.  Miss  Newton  told  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Peking,  now  so  familiar, 
in  such  a  powerful  way  that  she  held  her  an 
dience  spell-bound.  She  quoted  a  verse  of 
Scripture  for  each  step  of  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
vision  and  delivery,  showing  how  to-day  God 
can  send  bread  in  the  wilderness,  water  from 
a  rook,  be  a  saving  Presence  in  time  of  fire, 
as  well  as  to  the  children  of  Israel  of  old. 

Dr.  Halsey  made  the  closing  address,  illus¬ 
trating  the  necessity  of  patient,  unending  effort 
for  the  saving  of  the  world  by  the  story  of 
Miss  Jefferson  of  India,  who  went  out  one  day 
to  see  the  men,  the  famine  sufferers  to  whom 
the  missionaries  had  given  work,  breaking 
stone  for  the  road.  She  took  a  hammer  and 
found  that  by  presistent,  patient  pounding  she 
too,  conld  break  the  heavy  stones. 

All  of  the  missionaries  present  were  called 
to  the  platform  and  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Schauffier,  a  few  of  them  speaking  for  the 
work  they  represent.  There  were  Mrs.  Reut- 
linger  and  Mrs.  De  Heer  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox 
of  Africa;  from  China,  Miss  Rollestone  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  three  who  had  spoken,  Miss  Law 
of  Syria ;  and  Miss  Ackles  of  Korea  was  present 
one  morning. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at 
Utica  was  accepted,  but  it  was  decided  after 
some  discussion  that  these  large  annual  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  held  only  once  in  two  years, 
the  intervening  year  a  business  meeting  in  New 
York  taking  its  place. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dunlop  for  the  hospitality  of  their  church 
and  to  Boston  Presbytery,  which  though  “a 
little  one”  has  proved  its  right  to  stand  among 
the  biggest ;  and  the  delegates  separated  after 
these  days,  spent,  as  one  missionary  said,  “in 
heavenly  places,  ”  to  carry  what  they  conld  of 
the  good  things  they  had  had  heard  back  to 
their  societies  and  churches.  S  R.  D. 


Spring  Ailments 

Pimples,  boils,  eczema  and  other  erup¬ 
tions,  loss  of  appetite,  that  tired  feeling, 
tits  of  biliousness,  indigestion  and  head¬ 
ache,  are  some  of  them. 

They  are  all  radically  and  permanently 
cured  by 

Hood  s  Sarsaparilla 

It  thoroughly  cleauses  the  blood  and 
restores  healthy  functional  activity  to  the 
whole  system. 

“  I  had  salt  rheum  on  nw  hands  and  had  to  keep 
them  bandaged.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
now  they  are  well.  I  take  Hood's  in  the  fall  and 
spring.”  Mrs  Amy  Littlehale,  Lisbon  Falls, 
Maine, 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Hood’s  Sarsa' 
parilla  ;  for  no  substitute,  no  other  prepa- 
i^ation,  acts  like  it 


tend  the  morning  service  at  your  several 
churches,  giving  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
secular  pursuits? 

In  many  homes,  the  first  step  leading  to  a 
disregard  of  the  day  was  when  we  allowed  ice 
cream  to  be  delivered  upon  the  Sabbath.  We 
might  plead  that  the  butcher,  the  milk-man, 
and  all  trades  people  be  allowed  freedom  from 
their  toil  upon  the  day  of  rest ;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  at  this  time  that  we  ask  that  you 
conscientiously  consider  the  home  life.  "Evil 
is  wrought  by  want  of  thought”  more  often 
than  by  “want  of  heart.” 

Margaret  Sangster  says :  “In  some  of  our 
Obristian  communities  we  are  rearing  a  gener¬ 
ation  of  young  people  who  have  no  feeling  of 
responsibility  about  divine  worship;  they  have 
been  permitted  to  make  it  elective  through 
their  childhood,  and  the  result,  already  mani¬ 
fest  in  a  lowered  conscience,  and  a  growing 
materialism,  will  be  more  than  ever  disastrous 
in  days  to  come,  unless  parents  are  awakened 
and  change  their  course.  The  movement  to 
revive  the  neglected  study  of  the  catechism 
should  receive  the  support  of  mothers  all 
through  our  Church,  and  we  should  hail  as  a 
good  omen,  any  quickening  of  sentiment  and 
strengthening  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  child  training  in  hand.” 

So  we  beg  you,  parents,  to  give  this  subject 
thought,  and  thus  lend  your  aid  to  perpetuating 
the  American  Sabbath. 

The  Officers  of  the  Alliance. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  LORD’S  DAY. 

Sorrowfully  realizing  in  these  days,  the 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Christian 
parents  to  a  lax  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day, 
the  Brooklyn  Auxiliary  of  the  National  Sabbath 
Alliance  feel  themselves  impelled  to  issue  an 
appeal  to  the  parents  of  America,  begging  that 
they  will  give  the  claims  of  the  day,  and  their 
Christian  duties  thereto,  an  earnest  and  prayer¬ 
ful  consideration.  To  this  end,  will  yon  not. 
Oh  I  Christian  Mothers,  seriously  consider 
what  is  your  personal  concern  in  the  matter? 
Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  doing  your  whole 
duty  in  the  home? 

We  make  no  plea  for  a  Puritan  Sabbath ; 
rather  would  we  that  the  day  should  be  made 
a  delight  to  the  inmates  of  our  homes.  Social 
courtesies  of  a  Christian  character  should  be 
encouraged;  a  warm  welcome,  we  believe, 
should  be  extended  to  the  young  men  and 
women,  who  from  force  of  circumstances  are 
compelled  to  come  from  rural  homes  aud  make 
for  themselves  among  strangers  “an  abiding 
place,  ’  ’  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  city  life. 

It  is  the  deplorable  disrespect  of  the  day, 
evinced  by  purely  social  visiting  and  feasting 
that  we  regret;  the  Sunday  Concert,  Sun¬ 
day  golf,  and  such  kindred  amusements. 

Parents  of  to-day,  is  it  enough  that  you  at¬ 


UNION  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union 
Settlement  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  16,  when  the  leading  features  of  the  work 
were  presented  in  five  minute  reports  by  those 
closely  in  touch  with  the  various  departments, 
and  an  address  was  made  by  the  Rev  .  E.  Wal¬ 
pole  Warren  D.  D.  An  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  an  inspection  of  the  Settlement  Houses. 

With  regret,  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
William  E.  McCord,  Headworker  of  the  Union 
Settlement,  has  been  accepted,  for  he  has  done 
a  noble  work  and  to  his  energy,  fidelity  and 
manliness  the  Settlement  owes  much  of  its 
present  good  reputation  in  the  great  community 
of  workingmen  and  their  families,  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  is  planted.  His  successor  is  the 
Rev.  Gaylord  Starin  White,  minister  of  the 
City  Park  Branch  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  May.  The  circumstances 
attending  Mr.  White’s  acceptance  are  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  those  who  desire  for  the  Settle¬ 
ment  an  enlarged  sphere  of  infiuence.  Mr. 
White  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  class  of 
1890,  and  spent  two  years  in  foreign  study,  dur¬ 
ing  which  be  examined  some  of  the  social  pro¬ 
blems  of  East  London.  Returning  to  this 
country  he  entered  upon  work  in  a  crowded 
artisan  quarter  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  has 
achieved  conspicuous  success.  The  Directors 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  having  a 
desire  to  afford  the  Seminary  students  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  manifold  social  and  reli¬ 
gions  movements  maintained  in  New  York  for 
the  betterment  of  the  poor,  have  established 
the  position  of  “Director  of  Student  Christian 
Work.”  To  this  position  Mr.  White  has  been 
called,  and  will  enter  upon  his  Seminary  duties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 
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TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev.  C.  W-  E  Chapin. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

The  greatest  religions  movement  to-day  in 
the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  onr  own  and 
other  lands  is  the  Stndent  Department  of  the 
Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Association  with  the 
Stndent  Yolnnteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  These  two  organizations  pnblish  an 
official  periodical,  The  Intercollegian.  Month 
by  month  this  bright  and  most  interesting 
jonrnal  gives  a  review  of  Christian  activities 
among  stndents  thronghont  the  world;  in  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  always  special  articles,  nsnally 
illnstrated,  on  edncational  institntions  here  and 
abroad.  No  more  inspiring  helper  conld  be 
placed'in  the  hands  of  ministers  and  religions 
workers  and  teachers  than  this  little  monthly. 
It  has  a  large  message  and  a  most  hopefnl  one 
for  the  Ghnrch  and  the  nation ;  it  bears  witness 
to  that  larger  religions  life  {which  so  vast  a 
nnmber  of  yonng  men  and  yonng  women  in 
onr  Colleges  and  Universities  are  entering  and 
of  the  deep  inflnence  of  vital  Christianity 
which  is  pervading  all. 

The  nnmber  of  The  Intercollegian  for  April 
is  especially  rich  and  interesting.  Among  its 
contents  is  an  article  by  Earl  Heim  PhD., 
Secretary  of  the  German  Christian  Stndents’ 
Alliance,  on  the  snbject  of  GermanStndents  and 
Christianity.  Dr.  Heim  says  that  the  German 
Universities  indnence  the  whole  life  of  the 
nation  as  in  no  other  conntry.  If  Germany  is 
to  be  evangelized  it  will  be  necessary  to  win 
the  German  stndents  to  Christ.  There  are  in 
Germany  more  than  56,000  stndents;  in  the 
Universities  there  are  42,000;  in  the  technical 
schools,  13,000,  and  in  the  commercial,  agri- 
onltnral  and  mining  schools,  1,700 

While  the  University  is  a  good  centre  for 
philosophical  and  religions  movements,  there 
are  serions  obstacles  in  the  way  of  positive 
Christian  work.  The  nnions,  or  so-called  Cor- 
porationen,  give  rise  to  great  ezclnsiveness ;  the 
barriers  of  a  corporation  hinder  Christian  stn¬ 
dents  from  doing  work  among  their  fellow  stn¬ 
dents  beyond  their  own  corporation.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  Universities  have  profonnd  in- 
flnence  and  in  the  case  of  Christian  professors 
that  indnence  reaches  ont  to  form  manly  Chris¬ 
tian  character;  bnt  when  as  in  so  many  cases 
the  professors  are  indifferent,  the  indnence  is 
negative  or  at  ieast  does  not  tend  toward  vital 
Christianity.  Tet  in  spite  of  many  hindrances 
the  work  of  the  German  Stndents’  Alliance  is 
growing.  This  organization  has  come  ont  of 
a  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
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oentnry  among  German  atndenU  as  a  reaction 
against  dead  orthodoxy.  It  resulted  in  form¬ 
ing  circles  for  Bible  study  open  to  all  people, 
and  in  which  everybody  is  allowed  to  speak. 
There  are  now  about  800  stndents  in  the  Bible 
classes. 

An  inspiring  article.  The  Call  to  Missions  in 
the  Light  of  the  Lives  of  Great  Missionaries, 
is  by  Walter  R.  Lambeth  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  Of  that 
brilliant  yonng  collegian.  Ion  Eeitb-Falconer, 
Dr.  Lambeth  writes:  "Reared  in  the  lap  of 
wealth,  he  tamed  his  back  upon  the  softness 
and  ease  of  life  and  faced  the  world’s  need. 
While  yet  in  England  he  wrote:  ‘It  is  over¬ 
whelming  to  think  of  the  vastness  of  the  bar- ' 
vest  field  when  compared  with  the  indolence, 
the  indifference,  and  nnwillingness  on  the  part 
of  most  so-callled  Christians.  ’  Shortly  after 
this  he  read  a  series  of  papers  on  Arabia  and 
its  needs.  Conviction  of  personal  responsibility 
took  powerful  bold  npon  him.  There  was  no 
faltering  npon  the  threshold  of  duty.  He  an¬ 
swered  at  once  and  withont  hesitation:  ‘Here 
am  I,  send  me.’  First  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
scholar  in  Cambridge  and  champion  bicyclist 
in  England,  this  manly  fellow,  who  stood  six 
feet  three,  went  at  his  own  charges.  His  was 
only  ‘  one  crowded  hoar  of  glorions  life,  ’  for 
only  ten  months  were  spent  on  Arabian  soil, 
bnt  it  was  a  life  of  splendid  service.  The  last 
appeal  of  this  wealth^  yonng  nobleman  will 
be  a  message  which  will  ring  down  the  years 
of  the  twentieth  century:  ‘While  vast  conti¬ 
nents  are  shronded  in  almost  otter  darkness, 
and  bnndreds  of  millions  suffer  the  horrors  of 
heathenism  or  Islam,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
npon  yon  to  show  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  God  has  placed  yon  were  meant  by  him 
to  keep  yon  ont  of  the  Foreign  Mission  field.’’ 

The  movement  which  opened  some  existing 
Colleges  to  women  and  founded  others  for  them 
has  been  most  remarkable.  In  an  article  on 
The  Women  Students  of  the  United  States, 
Miss  Bertha  Conde  gives  the  result  of  this 
movement.  Miss  Oond*^  is  Secretary  of  the 
American  Committee  of  Yonng  Women’s 
Christian  Associations.  She  says:  "We  are 
not  anmindfnl  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  Oberlin 
College,  which  in  1835  opened  its  doors  with 
equal  terms  for  men  and  women,  thus  becoming 
the  forernnner  of  onr  great  co-edncational 
movement ;  and  to  Mary  Lyon,  who  two  years 
later,  by  the  establishment  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Eastern 
Woman’s  College.’’ 

Miss  Cond^  gives  the  following  statistics: 
There  are  now  600  institutions  of  learning  open 
to  women  with  an  enrollment  of  110,757  women 
students.  Of  this  nnmber,  145  are  stiUotly 
women’s  Colleges  with  an  enrollment  of  28,255 
students.  In  the  oo-edncational  institntions 
there  are  registered  40, 425  women  stndents,  and 
45,008  are  pnrsning  normal  courses  in  166  pub¬ 
lic  and  165  private  normal  schools.  The  largest 
stndent  centres  for  women  are  in  the  forty 
state  Universities ;  of  these  the  University  of 
California  leads  with  908  women  stndents,  then 
follows  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  766 ; 
the  University  of  Michigan  with  678  and  the 
Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  with 
more  than  500  women  students  each.  In  the 
medicaljsohools  there  are  1,426  yonng  women; 
in  the  dental  Colleges  and  schools  of  pharmacy, 
821 ;  in  the  law  school,  167,  and  in  the  divinity 
schools  there  are  156  enrolled.  From  these 
facts  it  mast  be  oonclnded  that  snob  a  vast 
stndent  body  of  yonng  women  will  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  infinence  npon  the  life  of  onr  oonntry, 
for  from  these  ranks  will  oome  many  of  the 
writers,  physicians,  social  leaders,  workers 
in  professional  lines  and  mothers  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation. 

What  shall  this  inflnenoe  be?  Positive  and 
onltnred  Christian  and  womanly  we  believe, 
for  ideals  and  purposes  of  life  in  these  schools 
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for  women  and  with  them  are  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  than  ever  before.  The  infinence  of  con¬ 
secrated  teachers,  the  active  work  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations,  both  in  the 
Colleges  and  in  those  splendid  stadeuts’  con¬ 
ferences  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  at  Asheville,  N. 
C.  ;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  Northfield,  Mass., 
all  are  working  together  for  the  inspiration  of 
Christian  lives. 

Other  articles  such  as  An  Appeal  to  Women 
Students  for  Missionary  Decision,  by  Rath 
Ronse,  Bombay,  India;  The  Association  Activ¬ 
ities  at  the  University  of  California,  by  F.  F. 
Goodsell,  which  is  illnstrated  as  is  also  the 
article  by  William  H.  Sallmon  M.A.,  Yale 
University,  on  The  Syrian  Protestant  College 
— The  Lighthouse  of  the  Levant ;  The  Anstrala- 
sian  Stndent  Christian  Union  Convention— 
Summer  School  at  Bowral,  January  9  to  15, 
1901,  is  reported  by  George  Wood  of  Scotch 
College,  Melbourne.  The  annonncements  are 
made  in  brief  for  the  coming  Student  Summer 
Conferences  for  1901  at  Northfield,  Mass.  ;  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.  ;  Asheville,  N.  C  From  these 
narratives  and  records  one  can  not  doubt  the 
growth  of  The  Kingdom  in  the  stndent  world. 

MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Prof  Elias  Finley  Johnson  of  the  law  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who 
was  recently  tendered  an  appointment  as  a 
jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines, 
has  accepted  the  appointment  and  will  leave 
for  the  field  of  his  new  labors  about  April  1. 
Professor  Johnson  entered  the  University  from 
Van  Wert,  O.,  in  1888.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  in  the  class  of  1890, 
Daring  1890. 91  he  was  a  quizmaster  in  the  law 
department,  and  the  following  year  was  ap¬ 
pointed  an  instrnctor.  In  1892  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  law  Faculty  and  in  1896  was 
made  professor  of  law  and  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  department  of  law. 

Dr.  Hugo  P.  Thieme,  instrnctor  in  French 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  will  in  April 
give  fourteen  leotnres  to  the  graduate  stndents 
of  the  Romance  department  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  The  general  subject  will  be 
French  Versification.  Two  leotnres  will  deal 
with  the  essential  characteristics  of  metrics 
and  rhythmics:  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  and 
Germanic ;  five  with  the  origins  of  French  ver¬ 
sification;  two  with  the  origins  of  rhyme; 
two  with  the  Technique  of  Old  French  Verse ; 
one  with  the  Technique  of  Classical  French 
Verse ;  one  with  the  Development  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Nineteenth  Oentnry.  The  last  lecture 
treats  of  Questions  at  Issne  at  the  Present  Day 
and  the  Future  Poesibilities. 
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Dr.  Lawrence  N.  Upjohn,  a  graduate  of  the 
Univereity  of  Michigan  in  the  claai  of  1900, 
has  beeB  appointed  instructor  in  human  anat¬ 
omy  and  physical  culture  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Normal,  O.  T.  While  a  student  in 
the  medical  department  Dr.  Upjohn  was  an 
assistant  demonstrator  in  the  anatomical  labora¬ 
tory. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Gross,  instructor  in  history  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  will  repeat  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  American  History,  and  give  a  new 
course  in  English  history,  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Harvard  Summer  School. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Havemeyer  has  made  a  gift  to  the 
library  of  twenty-nine  volumes,  folio,  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Graphic.  This  is  a  very  rare 
set,  and  a  work  of  great  interest,  being  an 
illustrated  history  of  New  York  City  from  1873 
to  1882,  a  period  which  was  marked  by  consid¬ 
erable  development.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists  and  caricaturists  of  that  time. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

The  Political  Science  Olnb  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  recently  celebrated  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  its  organization.  Professor 
Loos,  who  has  been  president  of  the  club  since 
its  organization,  read  an  address,  as  retiring 
president,  on  the  subject  of  Higher  Commercial 
Education.  He  called  attention  first  to  the 
strong  movement  that  is  now  in  progress  for 
the  introduction  of  courses  of  commerce  and 
business  management  into  the  list  of  electives 
for  advance  study  in  our  great  Universities  and 
the  beginnings  which  have  been  made  in  the 
same  direction  in  the  organization  of  the  Iowa 
School  of  Political  and  Social  Sr^ience  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  of  which  Professor 
Loos  has  been  appointed  director. 

The  Universitiesof  California,  Chicago,  Col. 
nmbia,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin, 
and  among  the  Colleges,  Dartmouth,  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  in  this  movement.  In  Dartmouth 
College  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Finance  has  been  founded  with  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  $300,000,  the  income  of  which  is 
used  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  corpora¬ 
tion,  finance,  money,  accounting,  insurance, 
banking  and  similar  subjects.  President  Mac- 
Lean  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  this  move¬ 
ment.  Like  Presidents  Angell,  Low  and 
Wheeler,  he  believes  that  the  University  has  a 
duty  in  these  lines. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  records  the 
meeting  of  the  presidents  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  held  there  recently.  It 
says: 

,  About  seventy- five  delegates,  representing 
forty-five  institutions,  attended  the .  annual 
conference  of  the  presidents  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Eastern  Col¬ 
leges,  which  was  held  in  Princeton  during  the 
Easter  vacation.  The  delegates  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Princeton  Association  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory-rooms  and  the  Gap  and  Gown  and  Co¬ 
lonial  Olnbs,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  town. 
On  April  6,  President  Patton  addressed  the 
meeting,  his  subject  being  The  Significance  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  Princeton  Alumni  pre¬ 
sent  included  Douald  MaoOoll  ’94,  T.  S.  Evans 
’97  and  O.  McKee  ’00.  The  Princeton  Associa¬ 
tion  was  represented  in  the  Conference  by  O. 
F.  Gardner  ’01,  Montgomery  Ogden  ’03  and 
Frank  L.  Janeway  ’01,  who  read  a  paper. 

COEUEOE  NOTES. 

The  preliminary  program  of  the  Northfield 
Student  Conference  shows  that  the  date  is 
June  28  to  July  7,  that,  as  usual,  it  will  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Student 
Department  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  and  that 


among  the  speakers  who  will  be  heard  are  the 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  of  London,  England ; 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie  D.D.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock  D.  D. 
and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College  and  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett  D.D.  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  will  preside  The 
daily  morning  Missionary  Institute  is  designed 
for  the  promotion  of  missionary  life  in  College. 
The  normal  mission  study  class  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Beach.  Six  daily  Normal 
Bible  classes  led  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wright  of  Yale, 
Prof.  H.  C.  EingofOberlin,  Prof.  Frank  K.  San¬ 
ders  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  Prof.  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  Mr.  W.  D.  Murray  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  Michener  of  Chicago.  The  sunset  life 
work  meeting  will  be  held  as  in  former  days, 
on  ” Round  Top,”  where  the  body  of  Mr. 
Moody  now  lies  buried.  As  is  well  understood, 
the  afternoons  are  devoted  entirely  to  athletics 
and  other  forms  of  recreation.  All  correspond 
ence  concerning  the  Conference  should  bd  ad¬ 
dressed  to  H.  P,  Andersen,  3  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street.  New  York  City.  Similar  Confer¬ 
ences  will  be  held  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ,  and 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Vice-President  of  Berea  College,  George 
Thompson  Fairchild  LL.D.  died  on  March  16, 
of  heart  failure  after  an  operation.  He  was 
the  younger  brother  of  President  J.  H.  Fair- 
child  of  Oberlin  and  of  President  Fairchild  of 
Berea,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  writer. 
The  loss  to  Berea  College  is  very  great. 

The  Rev.  Cleland  McAfee  D.D.  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Forty-first  Street 
Church,  Chicago,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Johnston  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Hall  were 
preceding  pastors. 

FOR  A  COI.I.EGE  IN  TEXAS. 

Last  October  the  Synod  of  Texas  gave  a  hearty 
endorsement  to  the  plans  and  prospectus  of  a 
proposed  Presbyterian  University  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  state.  These  plans  were  later 
put  before  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
ceived  strong  approval.  Dr.  Niocolls  saying 
that  he  recognized  the  need  of  just  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  emphasizing  his  approval  with 
a  check.  Such  men  as  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  and 
Dr.  George  T.  Pnrves,  Drs.  Onyler,  Penteoost 
and  Jenkins,  and  Judge  Lapsley  of  Alabama, 
speak  in  unqualified  tones  of  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  Presbyterian  University  in  a  state 
where  Presbyterian  inflnenoes  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  small.  For  example,  the  Methodists 
have  fourteen  schools  with  3,339  pupils,  the 
Baptists  ten  with  two  thousand,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  four  with  only  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  pupils  in  attendance,  even  the  Cumber- 
lands  and  the  Disciples  far  outranking  them. 


It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  not  unadvisedly  that 
the  project  of  a  Presbyterian  University  in 
Texas  has  gained  powerful  approval. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett,  is  now  in  this  city,  solici¬ 
ting  funds,  and  we  trust  that  his  labors  may 
be  amply  rewarded.  On  another  page  we  give 
notice  of  a  very  interesting  lecture  which  Mr. 
Clagett  will  give  in  this  building  on  Monday 
next. 


CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  deep  desire  of 
men’s  hearts  for  Christian  Unity  was  lately 
given  by  the  pastors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Placid.  The 
incident  is  made  public  in  last  week’s  Church¬ 
man.  These  clergymen  united  in  addressing  a 
letter,  signed  by  each  of  them,  ‘‘To  tbe  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Business  Men  of  Lake  Placid  and 
Vicinity,  ”  asking  them  to  close  their  establish¬ 
ments  on  Good  Friday,  on  the  ground  ‘‘that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  township  that 
Good  Friday,  the  day  set  apart  by  the  Christian 
world  to  commemorate  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  .  .  .  should  be  kept  by  this  community 
as  a  day  of  public  and  private  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  that  everything  should  be  done  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  to  enable  those  who  so  desire 
to  attend  the  services  in  their  respective 
churches.  ” 

To  this  request  even  the  Jewish  Rabbi  ap¬ 
pended  his  name,  as  follows : 

Friday,  April  5.  being  the  second  day  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  I  would  join  my  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  in  making  the  above  appeal. 

(Signed)  Charles  Cohen, 

Rabbi  Sons  of  Zion  Congregation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request  every  one  of  the 
storekeepers,  mill-owners,  barbers,  saloon¬ 
keepers,  etc.  closed  their  places  of  business, 
and  the  school  Board  would  doubtless  have 
taken  similar  action  had  not  the  regular  spring 
recess  included  Good  Friday. 

We  are  heartily  inclined  to  echo  the  remark 
of  the  correspondent  of  The  Churchman,  ‘‘that 
to  have  every  clergyman  in  a  scattered  wilder¬ 
ness  country,  where  men  are  apt  to  be  very 
narrow  and  conservative,  sign  such  a  petition, 
and  every  man  in  the  village  to  be  willing  to 
abstain  from  work  on  Good  Friday,  is  an  un¬ 
usual  sign  of  progress  in  she  direction  of 
Christian  Unity.” 


Let  me  always  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  religions  knowledge  which  I  have, 
but  the  amount  which  I  use,  that  determines 
my  religious  position  and  character. —A.  Mao- 
Laren. 
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PRESBYTERIES. 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

The  Boston  Presbttert  met  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  ProTidenoe,  R.  I.,  on 
April  16  and  17,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Oraig  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Moderator;  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Archibald  Ph.  D.  Stated  Olerk.  The  Rey. 
James  Mitchell  Ph.D.  was  elected  Permanent 
Olerk  for  two  years,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hogarth 
Toner  was  elected  Temporary  Olerk.  The  Rev. 
Oharles  S.  Dewing  D.D.  was  dismissed  to  the 
San  Jose  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  John  Kirk¬ 
patrick  was  received  from  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  in¬ 
stallation  as  pastor  of  the  South  Boston  Ohnrch. 

A  call  was  presented  by  the  Westminster 
Ohnrch,  Manchester, N.H.,  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Many  Jr.,  also  to  the  Rev.  Francis  W.  Beidler 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  also  to  the  Rev.  John  Kannn  from  the 
German  Ohnrch  in  Manchester,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  their  installation.  The 
ohnrch  in  Worcester  was  granted  permission  to 
sell  its  property  and  secure  another  location 
that  is  more  central.  The  property  of  the 
Westminster  Ohnrch  in  Fall  River  having  been 
sold,  the  church  organization  was  dissolved. 
This  leaves  forty  churches  in  this  Presbytery. 
The  Young  People’s  Societies  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  of  this  Presbytery  are  arranging  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  work  of  supporting  one  missionary 
in  the  foreign  field.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  all  the  pulpits  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Presbytery  are  now  occupied.  The 
following  were  elected  Oommissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly:  The  Revs.  James  M. 
Oraig,  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  Samuel  F.  French, 
West  Derry,  N.  H.  ;  George  Whitefield 
Mead,  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  Elders  John  Willis 
Baer,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Lucian  A.  Guptill  M.  D. , 
Roxbury,  Mass.  ;  Alexander  McLeod,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.  An  obituary  minute  was  passed  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Oalvin  Terry,  who 
died  last  fall  at  his  home  near  Quincy,  Mass. 
The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  next  June 
in  Waltham,  Mass. 

W.  E.  Archibald,  S.  O. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Presbytery  met  in  the  State  Street 
Ohnrch,  Albany,  April  16,  1901.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  O.  Best  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Rochester.  He  is  serving  the  church  at 
Obili.  The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Maier  was  called 
to  the  Union  Ohnrch,  Schenectady,  and  holds 
the  call  under  consideration.  The  Rev.  John 
H.  Pollock  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  and  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  May  9.  The  Rev.  F.  N.  Rntan  is  to 
preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Brown  to 
charge  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Onrry 
the  people.  Mr.  Oharles  B.  Mitchell  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  Lau- 
rell  W.  Demeritt,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  was  ordained  June  8,  1900,  and  had  then 
begun  hie  labors  as  associate  minister  in  the 
Second  Church  of  Albany,  died  February  1, 
1901.  Commissioners  to  General  Assembly : 
Ministers:  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Rensselaer,  N. 
Y. ;  George  N.  Karner,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  John 
H.  Pollock,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Elders:  Walter 
McEwan,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  James  T.  Sweetman 
M.  D.,  Charlton,  N.  Y. ;  John  W.  Lyman,  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springe,  N.  Y. 

I  IPresbytery  of  Binghamton. —The  annual 
session  was  held  in  the  First  Church  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  on  Monday,  April  15.  The  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Gregory  preached  the  sermon  on  The 
Unity  of  the  Ohnrch.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Spanld* 


ing  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  John 
McVey  D.D.,  the  Stated  Olerk  (now  abroad), 
sent  his  resignation  of  the  office  which  he"  has 
ably  fil  ed  for  many  years  and  the  Rev.  Daniel 
N.  Grnmmor,  the  Permanent  Oleuk,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Stated  Olerk.  The  Rev.  William 
J.  Gregory  was  chosen  Permanent  Olerk.  The 
Rev.  Goorge  R  Merrill,  laboring  at  Smithville 
Flats,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna;  the* Rev.  Frank  W.  West,  labor¬ 
ing  at  Preble,  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Utica  and  the  Rev.  John  O.  Langford, 
laboring  at  Windsor,  was  received  from  the 
Orleans  Oongregational  Association,  Vermont. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hedges  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Boulder.  Mr.  Robert  Hast¬ 
ings  Nichols,  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  Parsons 
Nichols  D.D. ,  after  an  excellent  examination 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Dunham  paid  an  appreciative  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Huntington  Lyman, 
the  oldest  member  of  Presbytery,  who  died  at 
Oortland,  N.  Y.,  on  September  20,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven  and  one-half.  The  follow 
ing  Oommissioners  to  General  Assembly  were 
elected:  The  Rev.  William  T.  Parsons  and  the 
Rev.  Selden  L.  Haynes ;  elders,  Harvey  J. 
Gaylord  and  William  H.  Poole.  Two  hundred 
and  four  persons  have  united  with  the  churches 
of  the  Presbytery  on  confession  during  the  past 
year.  Bainbridge  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  semi-annual  meeting.  On  Tuesday  evening 
the  Presbytery  met  with  the  Women’s  Presby- 
terial  Missionary  Society  in  a  popular  service 
and'  listened  to  an  inspiring  address  from  the 
Rev.  Oonrtenay  H.  Fenn  of  Peking,  Ohina. 
The  Women’s  Society  reported  the  receipt  of 
13,831.05  during  the  year,  being  an  increase 
of  $484. 79  over  the  previous  year. 

Presbytery  of  Oayuga. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  with  the  church  at  Sennett,  April 
8  and  9.  The  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  Hadley  A.  Vicker,  was  on  the  Ohris- 
tian  Idea).  The  Rev.  William  G.  Brass  was 
elected  Moderator  and  the  Rev.  James  ST'Stub- 
blefield.  Temporary  Clerk.  At  the  popular 
meeting  on  Monday  evening  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Palmer  spoke  on  Human  Progress  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Stewart  on  the  Sabbath -School  Ideal. 
Candidates  were  licensed  as  follows:  William 
A.  Aiken,  H.  H.  Riggs,  E.  J.  Gregg,  D.  A. 
MacLeod,  S.  D.  MacPhee  and  J.  A.  Cowan. 
Harry  G.  Ronig  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Foreign  Board,  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  ordination.  Willis  P.  Hume,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Meridian  Church,  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  arrangements  made  for  his  ordina¬ 
tion  and  installation.  The  Rev.  Grenville  P. 
Sewall  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Syracuse  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Aurora.  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Sweet  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  that  he  might  ac¬ 
cept  the  call  of  the  Warsaw  Church.  The 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  are  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.D.,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Stubblefield,  Elder  J  .  W.  Hopeman  of  Cato  and 
Prof.  D.  C.  Lee  of  Ithaca.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Robinson  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Wellsboro  and  will  supply  the  Geneva  Church. 
The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  still  desires  a  newer 
and  shorter  Creed.  Pastor  Vicker  and  his  good 
people  made  the  stay  of  Presbytery  in  their 
midst  very  pleasant.  0.  H.  B. 


The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  Dresden, 
April  16,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Garter.  The  Rev.  Joel  C.  Glover 
was  chosen  Moderator  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  H. 
Grant  Person  and  A.  M.  Brown  Temporary 
Clerks.  The  Rev.  N.  B  Remiok  D.D.  gave  a 
good  report  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
the  Rev.  E.  G.  Hall  on  the  Narrative,  which 
was  encouraging,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  D.D. 
on  Education  and  Missions  in  the  State,  Rath- 
bun  J.  Hunt  on  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Rev. 
H.  Grant  Person  on  Christian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties,  the  Rev.  Asher  B.  Temple  on  Sabbath- 
schools.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Wells  reported  a  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  George 
D.  Meigs.  The  Rev.  Asher  B.  Temple  and 
Elder  Robert  Johnston  of  Shortsville  were 
elected  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  Rev.  Howard  Cornell  and  Elder 
Charles  W.  Kimball  of  Penn  Yan  were  chosen 
their  alternates.  The  Rev.  Frank  C.  Shultis 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung 
and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Smead  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Binghamton.  The  Committee  on 
the  History  of  the  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  H.  A.' 
Porter,  chairman,  was  continued.  Action  on 
the  overtures  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
completed  and  is  as  follows :  Overtures  on 
“Pastor  Emeriitus, ’’ “Constitutional  Rule  No. 
3, ’’ “Limitation  upon  Time  of  Licensure  of 
Candidates, ’’ “Ministers  from  other  Denomi¬ 
nations’’  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Overtures  on  “Ministerial  Membership  in  Pres¬ 
byteries, ’’  “Supply  of  Vacant  Churches,’* 
“Resignation  of  Ministers’’  and  “Salaries  of 
Ministers’’  were  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  West 
Fayette. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  its  stated  meeting 
in  First  Church,  Middletown,  N.  Y. ,  April  15 
and  16.  It  was  opened  by  a  sermon  from  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Gillespie  of  Port  Jervis.  The 
Rev.  Louis  O.  Rotembach  was  elect!  d  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Revs  Theron  Brittain  and  Emmet 
Sloat  Temporary  Clerks.  The  Rev.  Wallace  W. 
Thorpe  and  Frederick  J.  Kranshaar  were  re* 
ceived  from  the  North  River  and  Jert^ey  City 
Presbyteries  respectively.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  Mr.  Thorpe  at 
Hempstead,  Mr.  Kraushaar  at  Jeffersonville 
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and  Mr.  Grant  at  Oirolarilla.  The  Butler  over¬ 
ture  was  endorsed,  and  that  of  Aberdeen  dis¬ 
approved.  Presbytery  will  overture  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  favor  of  limited  revision ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  declaring  of  a  pulpit  vacant  in  case  of 
the  dissolution  of  a  pastoral  relation.  Presby¬ 
tery  heartily  endorsed  the  movement  to  remove 
the  indebtedness  on  the  Presbyterian  Building ; 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  co  operate. 
It  disapproved  of  the  prospective  overture  on 
Judicial  Oommissions.  It  commended  the 
American  Sabbath  Union;  and  protested 
against  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Pan-Ame^- 
can  Exposition.  At  his  request  the  pastoral 
relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  James  R. 
Mann  and  the  Scotchtown  Ohnrch  was  dis¬ 
solved,  to  take  effect  May  81.  The  various  re¬ 
ports  indicated  that  all  our  churches  have  been 
regularly  and  statedly  supplied,  ordinances 
well  maintained  and  finances  and  benevolences 
generally  commendably  cared  for ;  and  yet  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  little  or  no  en¬ 
largement.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Halsey  of  the 
Foreign  Board  was  present  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  and  gave  ns  a  most  excellent  address  on  A 
Tear’s  Retrospect.  Two  invitations  for  the 
fall  meeting  were  received.  As  only  one  could 
be  accepted.  Liberty  was  chosen.  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  General  Assembly:  Principals:  Min¬ 
isters,  Johns.  Gilman,  William  M.  Yeomans; 
elders,  John  Mo  Williams,  Ira  M.  Corwin ;  al¬ 
ternates,  Joseph  MoCarrell  Leiper,  Thomas 
Nichols,  John  W.  Vervalen,  Linni  Roy. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Steuben  Presbytery. — The  Steuben  Presby¬ 
tery  met  at  Andover,  N.  Y.,  April  16  and  16. 
The  Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp  of  Painted  Post  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Archibald,  Temporary  Clerk.  At  the  opening 
session,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.D., 
President  of  Auburn  Seminary,  delivered  a 
practical  and  forceful  address  on  The  Modern 
Sunday-School.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton  D.D. 
of  Corning  and  Elder  G.  W.  Howe  of  Pratts- 
burg,  were  elected  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly,  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Robinson,  and 
Elder  Clinton  H.  Miner  of  Cuba  as  alternates. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
W.  Crist  and  the  church  at  Campbell  was  dis¬ 
solved.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Mitchell  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Duluth,  and  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  ohnrch  at  ,Pnlteney,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Woodward,  a  licentiate,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  instal  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Walton  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Chnrch  of 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  on  April  16.  The  fall 
meeting  of  Stenben  Presbytery  is  to  be  held  at 
Hammondsport  the  third  Monday  of  September. 

Edward  M.  Deems.  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Park 
Central  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  at 
2.30  P.M.  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  William  L.  Sawtelle,  on  Phil.  iii.  12. 
The  Rev.  Percy  B.  Wightman  was  elected 
Moderator.  The  pastoral  relations  between  the 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Green  and  the  churches  of 
Parish  and  Hastings  were  dissolved.  The  Rev. 
Grenville  P.  Sewall  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cayuga  and  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Green,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Utica.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  Pickard  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  overture  on  Judicial  Commissons 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  organize  the  Sonth  Side 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  are :  Ministers,  William 
L.  Sawtelle,  Fountain  R.  Farrand;  elders, 
Joseph  M.  Talcott,  Dwight  F.  Hayden.  Con¬ 
stantin  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  fall 
meeting.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  July  1,  at  2  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 
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Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. — Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly :  Ministers, 
the  Revs.  D.  O.  Irving,  William  H.Wolverton, 
John  M.  Thomas;  alternates,  James  B.  Beau¬ 
mont,  O.  S.  Osborn,  I.  A.  White.  Elders,  E  R. 
Morehouse,  New  Providence;  W.  N.  Williams, 
St.  Cloud;  E.  H.  tiWilliams,  Orange  First; 
alternates,  J.  William  Johnson,  Summit;  T. 
J.  Johnson,  Morris  Plains;  S.  E. Young,  South 
Orange  First.  Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  in  Second 
Church  of  Jersey  City,  Tuesday,  April  16,  at 
10  A.  M.  A  sermon  was  preached  bythe  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton 
D.D.,  from  Luke  vi.  1,  “The  people  pressed 
upon  him  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  ’  ’  The 
Rev.  R.  H.  Sharpe  of  Newfoundland  Church, 
Oak  Ridge,  N.  .  J,  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Parker  of  Rutherford  Tempo¬ 
rary  Clerk.  It  was  reported  that  Emmanuel 
Chapel  of  the  Rutherford  Church  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  church  on  March  26.  The  name 
was  added  to  the  roll.  The  Butler  overture 
was  adopted.  The  following  Commissioners 
were  chosen:  The  Revs.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton 
D.  D.,  George  R.  Garretson;  alternates,  Arthur 
N.  Thompson  D.D. ,  Franklin  E.  Miller  D.D. 
Elders,  GeorgeTaylor  of  West  Hoboken,  Robert 
D.  Kent  of  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  alternates,  Francis 
French  of  Jersey  City  and  John  B.  Yanderbeck 
of  Ridgewood.  George  R.  Garretson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  fall  meeting  in  the  First  Chnrch,  Rahway. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Streckell. 
The  Rev.  James  G.  Mason  D.D.  was  chosen 
Moderator.  A  popular  meeting  commemorative 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  church  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day.  Revivals  of  religion  during  the  year 
were  reported  from  Plainfield  and  Cranford. 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly :  Min¬ 
isters,  H.  W.  Hathaway  and  Henry  Elliot  Mott 
D..D;  elders,  S.  C.  Blake  and  T.  B.  Clark. 
Messrs.  Leopold  R.  Burrows,  Augustus  C. 
Kellogg  and  Frederick  B.  Knoman  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Arrangements  were 
m«de  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Harlan 
G.  Mendenhall  D.  D.  at  Perth  Amboy  on  the 
evening  of  May  9.  The  overtures  from  the 
General  Assembly  on  Ministers  from  other 
Denominations  and  on  the  Limitation  upon 
the  Time  of  the  Licensure  of  Candidates  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  those  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Rule  No.  8  and  on  Ministerial  Repre¬ 
sentation  in  Presbyteries  were  answered  in 
the  negative.  Clinton  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  the  next  regular  meeting. 

John  T.  Kerr,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  met  in  Haoketts- 
town,  April  9  and  10.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Clyde 
D.D.,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  the 
opening  sermon.  The  Rev.  T.  N.  Bowen  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Snyder  and  J.  E.  Grant  Temporary  Clerks. 
The  first  evening  was  given  to  addresses  by 
several  members  of  the  P’resbytery  on  Confes¬ 
sing  Christ:  Why  and  How.  The  Rev.  E.  M. 
Fergnsson  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hollin- 
shed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna.  Mr. 
Fergnsson  continues  the  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Sunday-school  Association. 
The  overtures  from  General  Assembly  on  ‘  *  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Vacant  Churches,”  “Resignation  of 
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HACKENSACK,  N.J. 

40  minutes  from  New  York  CU7. 
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Greenwich,  Gt.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersvllle  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  Its  own  Post  Office. 


Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 
THE  ELITE  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  CAMERON,  Manager. 

SOS  West  Utica  Street,  Buffalo,  M.  T, 
First-class  rooms  furnished  to  Pan-American  visitora 
in  the  homes  of  the  Elmwood  district,  the  best  resident 
part  of  Bnffalo,  and  accessible  to  the  grounds,  at  moder* 
ate  prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  References,  Rev 
S.  W.  Pratt  and  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  0}  Tug 
Evangelist. 
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We  have  saccesstully  treated  all  forma  of 
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Tnmors  and  other  new  growths  except  those  in  the 
stomach,  other  abdominal  organs  ana  the  Thoracie 
cavity 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife 
as  a  logical  result  of  onr  success 
The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 
has,  from  a  humble  beginning,  become  the  largest  and 
most  elegantly  appointed  private  institution  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  a  special  class  of  diseases, 
and  has  no  rivals.  It  is  conducted  bv  a  giradnate  of 
standing  in  the  Regular  School  of  Medicine,  and  upon 
a  strictly  ethical  and  professional  basis.  Any  PhysiciM 
who  desires  to  investigate  onr  method  of  treatment  will 
be  entertained  as  onr  gnest. 


All  Physicians  are  Cordially  Invited 
Upon  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer  or 
Tumor,  we  will  mail,  prepaid  and  securely  sealed.  TKB 
MOST  VALUABLE  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  TREA¬ 
TISE  ever  published  on  this  special  snbject,  and  will 
give  yon  an  opinion  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
onr  method  of  treatment. 

We  do  not  print  testimonials,  but  can,  by  permission, 
refer  yon  to  former  patients  whom  we  have  snccessfnllv 
treated,  that  were  similar Iv  afflicted. 


Drs.  W.  e.  BROWN  &  SON,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

CsDoer,  Tumor.  Oatatrk,  Plies,  Fistula,  Uleer  sod  sD 
Skinaod  WombDIseaMS.  for  Illustrated  Book. 

Sentfrna.  Address  DK.  BY B.  Kwnsas  City.  Bf a. 
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Ministers,  and  “Scdaries  of  Ministers"  were 
answered  in  the  affirmatiye.  The  Standing 
Bnles  were  reyised,  and  the  Olerks  (Stated  and 
Permanent),  and  the  Treasurer  were  elected 
for  a  term  of  fiye  years.  O. 

INDIANA. 

Thb  Presbytiby  of  Muncie  meeting  at 
Nobbsyille,  April  8-9,  was  largely  attended. 
The  Bey.  John  Roberts  was  reoeiyed  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Springfield.  The  Bey.  John  M. 
Dayis  D.D.,  the  Bey.  R.  G.  Roscamp  and  the 
Bey.  John  Wilson  were  dismissed  respeotiyely 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  Colnmbns 
and  Dnlnth.  The  Rey.  Freeley  Rohrer  and 
Elder  William  R.  Snyder  of  Mancie  were 
elected^Gommissioners  to  the  Assembly. 

Ohablbs  Little,  S.  C.  ' 
MICHIGAN. 

Presbytebt  of  Detboit. — Oommissioners  to 
General  Assembly:  The  Rey.  William  S. 
Jerome,  Northyille;  the  Rey.  J.  H.  McGilliway 
Waterford:  elders,  Ransom  Gillis,  Detroit;  F. 

M.  Thompson,  Detroit.  W.  S.  J.,  S.  C. 

MISSOURI. 

Pbesbyteby  of  Kansas  City. — The  Presby. 
tery  of  Kansas  City  elected  the  following  Com* 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly :  Ministers, 
James  F.  Watkins,  Edward  W.  McOlnsky ; 
elders,  D.  V.  Brown,  M.  V  Johnson.. 

John  H.  Milleb,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Ffi  met  in  the 
Spanish  Presbyterian  Church  of  Los  Vegas, 

N.  M. ,  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  7. 80  P.  M,  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Modera¬ 
tor,  the  Rev  Manuel  Madrid  of  Mora.  The 
Rev.  W.  C.  Buell  of  Laos  was  chosen  Moderator 
and  the  Rev.  Gabino  Rend  os  of  Santa  Fe, 
Temporary  Clerk.  The  Rev.J.  J.  Gilchrist 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Austin, 
Tex.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Magill  of  Raton,  N. 

M. ,  will  be  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago  as  soon  as  his  letter  of  dismission  from 
that  Presbytery  is  received  by  the  Clerk.  The 
Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore  of  Santa  Fe  and  Elder 
Juan  A.  Gniterrez  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  are 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
next  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  in  Raton, 

N.  M.,  April  8,  1902.  G.  W.  Curtis,  S.  C. 


BKV.  H.  J.  GATLOBD. 

The  Rev.  Hemmingway  J.Gaylord,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  age  of  88  years,  was  bom  in  Otisco,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  17, 1813.  While  yet  a  boy  he  had  strong  re¬ 
ligions  convictions,  consecrating  himself  to  Christ’s 
service  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Homer  Academy,  N.  Y.,  graduating  at  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  in  1887.  and  completed  the  coarse  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  His 
first  supply  was  at  the  “old  church”  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  In  1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  Union,  N.  Y., 
being  ordained  there  May  26  of  the  same  year.  An 
attack  of  pneumonia  in  1852  seriously  impairing 
his  health,  he  went  for  change  of  climate  to  Acco- 
mac  County  Court  House,  Va.,  and  preached  suc¬ 
cessively  in  that  place  and  in  Port  Penn,  Delaware 
City,  and  Lincoln,  Del.,  until  he  removed  to  Clyde, 
Kansas,  and  became  the  stated  supply  of  the  church. 
While  in  charge  of  the  church  he  at  different  times 
supplied  the  pulpits  of  Clifton,  Ross  Church,  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Scapo,  Kans.  His  last  active  work  in  the 
ministry  was  as  supply  ot  the  church  in  Chanuto, 
Kans.,  in  the  Winter  of  1885.  He  was  married  in 
1841  to  Cordilia,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ransom  Dick¬ 
inson,  of  Sunderiand,  Mass.,  who  died  in  1847.  leav¬ 
ing  two  sons,  Edward,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
country  at  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  and  E. 
William,  who  early  entered  the  ministry,  and  who 
is  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Amherst,  Mass.  His 
second  marriage  was  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Hon. 
John  Mack,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  who  bore  him  six 
children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
now  living.  From  1886  to  1895  he  was  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  the  work  “  Home  Worship.’* 
His  labors  in  this  line  he  greatly  enjoyed,  feeling 
that  it  was  in  direct  line  with  his  former  ministerial 
work. 

The  local  minister,  Rev.  McKay,  conducted  the 
funeral  services  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the  resi¬ 
dent  pastors  of  the  other  denominations,  and  by  Dr. 
Bushnell  of  Concordia,  Kans.  Interment  was  made 
in  the  .Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  at  Clyde.  Mr.  Gaylord 
was  widely  known  for  his  deep  spirituality  and  hig 
lovable  geniality.  He  was  universally,  without 
regard  to  creed  or  dogma,  respected  and  beloved  by 
the  whole  community,  and  far  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  his  l>est  monument  is  in  the  hearts  of 
those  w’ho  knew  him.  C.  M.  G. 


Never  does  the  human  soul  appear  so  strong 
as  when  it  foregoes  revenge,  and  dares  to  for¬ 
give  an  injury. — E.  H.  Ohapin. 

Tell  me  how  a  professor  spends  his  Sabbaths, 
and  I  will  tell  you  in  what  state  his  soul  is, 
spiritually  considered. — J.  A.  James. 


SiroiT^xi.  Sxros.  cA?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  MEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALKX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONHBOTBD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  end  B^Umore  Stock  Exchangee 
Bay  and  sell  all  first-close  Invest  Yn-srAaf  nt  ASl'i’ 
ment  Secoritles  on  Commission.  Re-  AU  VdSl/UlCDI/ 
oelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvidaals  on  cicClinilcS* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  8.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  u.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa. 
International  Cheoqnes.  (lertifloates  of  Deposit. 

LETTERS  OP  CREDIT  J^Ex'^/aid'^mSe  JSJiS 

ransfers  on  all  polnta  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  O'U'  Customers 

”  ■  C  #%  lx  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
BLLSWORTH  et  JONB8. 

John  Hancock  BIdg.,Bo8TON.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHioaeu 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAIv  ESTATE 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pabllshers 
If  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referriuw  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  man  that  is  not  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  evangelization  of  the  nine  or  ten  mil¬ 
lion  negroes  in  thisl  and  must  have  forgotten 
the  past,  must  be  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 
must  be  indifferent  to  the  fntnre,  both  of  bis 
chnrch  and  his  country. — Edward  P.  Cowan. 

A  hint,  which  might  be  of  nse  elsewhere,  is 
given  by  the  Bishop  of  Likoma,  in  Central 
Africa,  in  the  monthly  record  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties’  Mission:  "Chnrch  newspapers  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  African  clergy.  The  Bishop 
makes  this  a  very  argent  request,  as  he  con¬ 
siders  it  very  nnsettling  to  read  so  mnoh  con¬ 
troversial  matter." 


Is  Your  Brain  Tired  ? 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dk.  Y.  S.  Troyeu,  Memphis,  Tenu.,  say.s  :  “  It 
rreuperates  the  brain  and  enables  one  to  thiuk  and 
act.”  Makes  exertion  easy. 


A  little  explained, 

A  little  endured, 

A  little  forgiven. 

The  quarrel  Is  cured. 


In  addreKsiiig  h«1  vertiHf^rs  |iatr<>iiizing  this  Jmirnal, 
niir  readers  will  cM.iiter  a  lavi.r  iipi.u  the  jnihlishers 
It  they  will  In  i-e-.-i-y  possihle  <',ise  give  eredit  bv 
referring  to  Tilt;  liV.l NtiKLIST. 
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156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

DR.  HENRY  F.  DEANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  In  Ar¬ 
tificial  Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute, 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
egression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
ofliice,  454  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  15th  Street. 


WANTED  SALESMEN,  both  local  and 
traveling.  For  terms,  addreas  The 
Hawks  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Yours  truly, 

THE  HAWKS  NURSERY  CO., 

T.  J.  Ferguson,  Vice-Pres. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  h 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
ntilizedL  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Addrees. 

THE  COSMOPOUTAH  mGAZIHE, 

AgeBtz'DepartmeBt,  Irvington.on-HadBon,  N.  T. 
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Of  Present  Interest 


Dr.  J.  Wilbnr  Obapman,  Director  of  the 
Winona  Bible  Oonferenoe,  makes  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  annonnoement  that  the  date  of  that  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  Angnst  17  to  the  27 ;  that  the  place 
of  meeting  is  at  Winona  Lake,  on  the  Pltts- 
bnrg.  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohciago  Railroad,  near 
to  Warsaw,  Ind.,  which  city  may  be  reached 
by  the  Big  Four  Railroad ;  that  attendance  has 
increased  from  thirty- five  persons  at  the  first 
Oonferenoe  to  more  than  five  hundred  ministers 
at  the  fifth  Oonferenoe  and  an  attendance  of  at 
least  two  thousand  lay  members  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  principal  speakers  will  be  the 
Rot.  George  T.  Purves  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Buckley  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate  ;  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin  D.  D. ,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Greene  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Moorhead  D.D., 
United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Xenia,  O. ;  the  Rev.  John  McNeil  of  Scotland, 
and  several  others.  There  will  be  a  Pastor’s 
Conference  led  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hallenbeck 
of  Albany  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  aToung 
People’s  Conference  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Willis  Baer,  a  series  of  Children’s  Meetings 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Vandeventer,  a 
Conference  for  Evangelists  conducted  by  Dr. 
L.  W.  Moorhead,  and  a  Missionary  Conference 
led  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  D.D.  of  Canton, 
China. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  twentieth  International  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  will  be  held  July  6-10, 
in  Cincinnati,  O.  For  five  years  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  of  that  city  have  nreed  their 
claims  for  an  International  Convention,  having 
the  cordial  support  of  the  business  men  and 
the  citizens  generally.  The  r  persistence  has 
been  rewarded,  and  the  Convention  which  will 
he  held  there  promises  to  be  the  largest  in 
point  of  attendance,  as  well  as  the  best  reli. 
giouB  convention  ever  held  in  this  country. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  four  large  balls, 
almost  side  by  side,  the  Music  Hall,  the  Odeon, 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  and  the  Exposition, 
with  overflow  meetings  in  several  large  churches. 


^  Straighten 


up.  Why  do  you 
wash  in  the  hard- 


Use  PEARLINE, 
there’s  no  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  tub.  no  batck 
kinks,  no  work  to  spe&k  of.  no 
wenr  and  teatr  from  rubbing. 
Millions  use  PEAR.LINE.  No 
mak.tter  how  or  when  you  use 
PEAILLINE.  or  however  deli¬ 
cate  your  hands  or  the  faLbric, 
it  is  absolutely  ha.rmless.  636 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC  “Baby’s  clothes  will 
■  If  CC  now  fit  Dollie.” 

Girls  can  iiret  this  beautiful  Life  Siae 
Doll  al^lutely  Free  for  selling  odIt 
four  boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  &  Head 
ache  Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  the  tablets  by 
mail  postpaid;  w  hen  sold  send  us  the 
money  ($1.00)  and  wo  will  send  you 
this  Life  Size  1^11  which  is  iyi  leet 
high  and  can  wear  baby’s  clothes.  Dol 
lie  has  an  Indestructible  Head.Golden 
Hair,  Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Eld 
Color^  B^y,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  StocldnABlack  8hoes,A  wiU 
stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an  exact 
production  of  the  finest  hand  painted 
FVench  Doll,  and  will  lire  in  a  child's 
memory  long  after  childhood  dSfl 
have  passed.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.. 

Doll  Dejit  412  Nw  Haven,  CoMb 


It  is  expected  that  a  uniform  rate  of  fifty  oenTs 
for  lodging  and  twenty -five  cents  for  eaoh  me 
will  be  eatablished  in  all  boarding  and  private 
honsee.  The  Convention  will  open  on  Snnday 
instead  of  Wednesday  as  nsnal. 

By  special  request  of  the  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
ters’  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Texas  Presbyterian  Univer 
sity,  will  deliver  his  illustrated  leotnre.  The 
Martyr  Graves  of  Scotland,  in  the  Aaeembly 
Hall,  Presbyterian  Bnilding,  156  Fifth  avenue, 
next  Monday,  April  29,  at  2  P.  M.  This  leotnre 
covers  one  of  the  most  thrilling  periods  of 
Presbyterian  History,  the  resnlt  of  which  gave 
religions  liberty  to  the  world.  During  that 
period  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  were,  in  one  way  or 
another,  pat  to  death  because  they  would  not 
renounce  their  faith.  Mr.  Clagett  has  visited 
most  of  their  graves  in  person,  and  photo¬ 
graphed  them  on  the  spot.  These  with  their 
quaint  epitaphs,  and  many  other  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Covenanters,  he*  will  throw  on 
the  canvas,  giving  a  brief  account  of  what  is 
known  in  history  as  the ‘‘Killing  Times.”  It 
will  be  a  realistic  trip  through  the  most  sacred 
parts  of  Scotland.  To  every  Scotchman  it  will 
be  like  a  visit  borne.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Leon¬ 
ard,  soloist  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  special  request  has  kindly  consented 
to  sing  The  Bonnie  Hills  O’  SooOland  and  My 
Ain  Conntrie.  Admission  to  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  lecture  will  be  free. 

Thousands  of  people  have  first  and  last  en¬ 
joyed  the  large  and  graceful  bospita'ity  of  the 
brothers  Smiley  at  Lake  Mohonk,  on  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  meetings  of  the  friends  of  the 
Indian  in  the  antnmn  and  of  the  advocates  of 
International  Arbitration  in  the  spring.  Al¬ 
ready  the  invitations  have  gone  forth  for  the 
latter  Conference,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  are  looking  forward  happily  to  the 
last  week  in  May.  Meanwhile,  to  accentuate 
their  pleasant  anticipations  and  for  the  benefit 
also  of  those  who  are  making  their  summer 
plans,  Mr.  Smiley  sends  out  a  charming  illns- 
trated  pamphlet,  showing  some  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk  property  and  the  Lake 
Mohonk  house.  Those  friends  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  weeks  at  Mohonk  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  no  bnilding  will  be 
carried  on  this  season. 

One  of  the  most  important  national  Confer¬ 
ences  of  the  year  is  that  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions.  The  twenty-eighth  session  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9-15,  and  the  bulletin 
now  issued  shows  that  the  Conference  will  be 
well  worth  the  attendance  not  of  members  only, 
but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  charitable  or 
correctional  work.  Washington  is  in  all  its 
beanty  in  May,  the  arrangements  for  reduced 
rates  of  railroads  and  hotel  fares  apply  to 
visitors  (who  pay  the  visitor’s  fee  of  $1)  as 
well  as  to  members  and  delegates,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  of  special  interest.  At  the  opening 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  May  9,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  welcome  the  Conference 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  will  be  an  address  by  Jacob  A.  Riis 
among  others.  The  Conference  preacher,  on 
Sunday,  May  12,  will  be  Dean  Hodges  of  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  The 
meetings  and  sections  will  be  ably  conducted 
by  experts  in  the  various  departments.  The 
redemption  of  society  is  becoming  the  business 
of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people  of 
means  and  leisnre.  It  is  well  that  they  should 
stndy  their  bnsiness,  and  there  is  no  better 
school  than  these  annual  Conferences  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Corrections.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Committee  is  Mr.  John  W.  Donglass, 
472  Lonisiana  avenne,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NBW  PUBUOATIONS. 

Harpkr  &  Brothers  :  Th«  Progress  of  the  Centurt 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Prof.  WlUIam  Rameey  and 
eminent  speoiallste.  ^.80— The  ^ve  LeUnre  of 
marok,  lllnstraW;  translated  by  (^arlton  T.  Le^^  |k- 
— Understadles,  illustrated;  Mary  K.  Wilkins.  $1J6. 

Oharlxs  Soribnkr's  Sobs:  The  Church  (Ecolesia); 
George  Dana  Boardman.  D.D.  $1.50. 

Thm  MaoMiu-an  Compant  :  Talks  on  Civics;  Henry 
Holt.  $1 86. 

HotTOBTON,  Mipplin  &  CoMPAHV.  Boswu :  Under  the 
Redwoods;  Bret  Harte  $l.a6.-PeMl<me’s  Irish  Experi¬ 
ences;  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln.  9I?*“Tho^ccesiors  of 
Mary  the  First;  Rlizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Waid.  $1.60- 
Miss  Prltchard’r  Wedding  Trip;  Clara  Ionise  Burnham. 
$1.60-Chrlstlan  Ordinances  and  Social  Prww;  Wil¬ 
liam  Belden.  $l.50-Noble  Lectures:  Rev.  W.  H.  Free- 
mantle,  D.D.  $1.60. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  boston:  Wigwam  Stories;  compiled  by 
Mary  Catherine  Jndd. 

Ln  &  Shzpard,  Beston:  Under  MacArthnr  In  Luzon. 
(Old  Glory  Series);  BMward  Stratemeyer.  $LS6. 

PEBIODIOALS. 

March-  Social  Service. 

April— Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry  and  Annual  Report;  New  Education;  New 
Centnry  Education ;  Our  Church  at  Work ;  Advocate’ 
and  Guardian  ;  Youth’s  Companion  (75th  Anniversary); 
Fortnightly  Review ;  Journal  of  Zol^bily  ;  Harper's 
Bazar ;  LitteH's  Living  Age ;  Our  Dumb  Animals;  New 
York  Education ;  Triangle ;  Redman  and  Helper :  The 
American  Missionary  (quarterly);  Presbyteriau  Herald. 

Mdv— Everybody’s  Mamzine ;  Snnday  School  Illustra¬ 
tor  ;  Augsburg  Snnday  School  Teacher. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

American  Baptist  Year  Book,  1901;  Vain  Repetitions 
or  the  Protestant  Meaning  of  Batta ;  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Sheehan,  'I'he  Cathedral  Library  Association.  New  York; 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  .T.,  Dneing  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Centnry,  William  Rankin,  L.L.D^  David  R.  Fra¬ 
ser,  D.D. 


A  little  story  is  told  of  the  Inte  Dr.  Berry. 
A  friend  was  once  going  to  London  with  him, 
and  told  him  of  his  perplexity  as  to  the  path 
of  duty  in  certain  circumstances,  asking  his 
advice.  He  said,  ‘  ‘  What  would  yon  do  if  yon 
were  me?”  ‘  ‘  I  really  don’t  know,  ’  ’  said  Berry. 
‘‘What  day  is  to  day?”  “Tuesday.”  ‘‘When 
must  yon  give  an  answer?”  “Friday.”  ‘‘Wait 
on  the  Lord,  ’  ’  said  Berry,  and  on  Friday  the 
answer  came. 


A  Good  Deal  of  Nonsense 


About  “  Blood  Pnriflers  ”  and  “  Tonics.” 

Every  drop  of  blood,  every  bone,  nerve  and 
tissue  in  the  body  can  be  renewed  in  but  one 
way,  and  this  is,  from  wholesome  food  properly 
digested.  There  is  no  other  way  and  the  idea 
that  a  medicine  in  itself  can  purify  the  blood  or 
supply  new  tissues  and  strong  nerves  is  ridiculous 
and  on  a  par  with  the  folderol  that  dyspepsia  or 
indigestion  is  a  germ  disease,  or  that  other 
fallacy,  that  a  weak  stomach  which  refuses  to 
digest  food  can  be  made  to  do  so,  by  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  bowels  by  pills  and  cathartics. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  cure  indigestion, 
sour  stomach,  gas  and  bloating  after  meals  be¬ 
cause  they  furnish  the  digestive  principles  which 
weak  stomachs  lack,  and  unless  the  deficiency 
of  pepsin  and  diastase  is  supplied  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  cure  stomach  trouble  by  the  use  of 
“tonics,”  “pills”  and  “cathartics”  which  have 
absolutely  no  digestive  power,  and  their  only 
effect  is  to  give  a  temporary  stimulation. 

One  grain  of  the  active  principle  in  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  3,000  grains  of  meat, 
eggs  and  similar  foods,  and  experiments  have 
shown  that  they  will  do  this  in  a  glass  bottle  at 
proper  temperature,  but  of  course  are  more 
effective  in  the  stomach. 

There  is  probably  no  remedy  so  universally 
used  as  Stuart’s  Tablets  because  it  is  not  only  the 
sick  and  ailing,  but  well  people  who  use  them  at 
every  meal  to  insure  perfect  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  food. 

People  who  0njoy  fair  health  take  Stuart’s 
Tablets  as  regularly  as  they  take  their  meals, 
because  they  want  to  keep  well.  Prevention  is 
always  better  than  cure,  and  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  do  both;  they  prevent  indigestion  and 
they  remove  it  where  it  exists.  The  regular  use 
of  one  or  two  of  them  after  meals  will  demon¬ 
strate  their  merit  and  efficiency  better  than  any 
other  argument. 
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